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PRELUDE 

Southern Africa is like a patchwork quilt. Divided into segments, each self- 
contained, individualistic, picturesque, and yet linked to its fellows to make a 
whole, it is often astonishing in its variety and quite inexhaustible in its fund of 
human stories. 

The Low Veld is one of these segments and there is nothing quite like it 
anywhere else on earth. To the Africans it is known simply as Mananga (the 
wilderness). It is that part of the Transvaal and Swaziland lying below the level 
of the High Veld. To the eye it is a wild and lovely garden of God, contrived, 
landscaped and cultivated with all the overwhelming skill and subtlety of nature. 

A host of game animals and a myriad of wonderful birds and insects have 
made their homes amongst the infinite variety of trees, shrubs and flowering plants 
in this garden. Such things are visually delightful, but wholly tangible. Completely 
enchanting is something entirely different—the sense of the presence of a spirit 
brooding over this wilderness, imparting to it an indefinable character and allure. 
This presence, whose character is the apotheosis of all man’s longing for adventure, 
discovery and exhilarating freedom, is the most unforgettable thing about the 
Low Veld. Time after time, this spirit of the Low Veld draws one back to the 
place to roam down green and silent glades in search of a siren who, seemingly 
within reach, is as elusive as a shadow slipping among the trees leaving qnly the 
hint of an invitation to follow it across a wilderness without end. 
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BLYDE RIVER GORGE 

} 

The Low Veld can be described as a sea of adventure breaking on the cliffs of 
romance. Where the High Veld falls away in the great precipices known as the 
Drakensberg (mountains of the dragon), these cliffs of romance have an infinite 
variety of shapes and colours. The prodigious gorge of the Blyde River is one of the 
most spectacular portions of the Drakensberg. The remarkable view seen in the 
illustration has been revealed to tourists by the completion of a fine new road. 
In the picture, the strange group of peaks known as the “Rondavels”, backed by 
the massive bulk of the flat-topped Marieps Kop, look down on the tortuous course 
of the Blyde River. 

An interesting legend tells us how the Blyde River received its name. The 
legend takes us back to the year 1840 when the Voortrekkers were busy exploring 
the Transvaal. In June of that year, the renowned leader, Hendrik Potgieter, led an 
expedition exploring the possibilities of opening a trade route to Lourengo Marques. 
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The journey was long and arduous. At Graskop, on the cool heights of the 
Drakensberg, Potgieter had left the womenfolk of the party. As time went on and 
the appointed date of Potgieter’s return passed without news of him and his men, 
the women became depressed. They had experienced so many disasters in the past 
that they were certain some fresh tragedy had occurred. They named the stream on 
whose banks they were encamped the Treur (sad) River, and set out to return home. 

Potgieter, meanwhile, had led his men right across the stronghold of big game 
which is now the Kruger National Park and safely to Lourengo Marques. There the 
Portuguese had received them with habitual courtesy. Mutually satisfactory 
arrangements were made for the establishment of trade links. 

With this task successfully completed, Potgieter and his men at last turned for 
home. After another adventurous ride across the Low Veld, the party safely reached 
the abandoned camp of their womenfolk. They actually overtook the women while 
they were fording the river which, through the happiness of the reunion, was 
named the Blyde, meaning the River of Joy. 
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THE TREES OF THE LOW VELD 



The Low Veld is essentially a world of trees. In immense number and variety they 
cover the whole area. To a person born and bred in this green and shady land it is 
impossible to visualize any part of the world where a hundred trees at least may 
not be seen growing within an area embraced by a single glance. 

Several factors influence the distribution and variety of trees in the Low Veld. 
Altitude varies considerably from the 600 feet above sea level of the Komatipoort 
area to the foot of the escarpment at Waterval Onder, 3,500 feet higher. Rainfall 
and temperature vary with the altitude; while the soils range from gritty, greying 
granites through the sandy reds of sedimentary deposits to the dark-coloured lavas 
of the Lubombo (ridge), which marks the boundary in the east with Mozambique. 

In areas such as Pretorius Kop there are lovely open woodlands with tall, 
evergreen trees such as the sycamore figs, ebony, and sausage trees. In the shade 
of these trees, the game animals wander through the long, green grass. The syca¬ 
more fig is one of the most graceful and impressive of all the Low Veld trees, 
reaching heights of over eighty feet and lining the banks of many of the rivers and 
streams with great clusters of fruit which provide meals for monkeys, birds and the 
bush pigs waiting for them to fall to the ground. 

The numerous acacia species which grow on the lower and warmer parts are 
perhaps the best-known trees of the Low Veld. In the great Kaap Valley, beside 
the road from Nelspruit to Barberton, there is a beautiful woodland of paper-bark 
species of these acacia trees and their graceful umbrella-like shapes provide the 
landscape with a curiously elegant touch. 

Another notable acacia species is the fever tree, tall and gracefully shaped, 

with its characteristic 
yellow-green coloured 
trunk and branches. 

Growing by choice in 
the low-lying swamp 
areas, it was always 
regarded by the pioneers 
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as a tree of ill omen. 
Before the mosquito was 
proved to be the true 
carrier of malaria fever, 
suspicion was directed at 
many things such as the 
mist and the spectral fever 
trees which seemed to 
flourish best in areas of 
the most malignant fever. 

The acacias take their 
name from a Greek word 
meaning thorny. There 
are nearly 700 different 
species of them found in 
Africa and Australia, with 


forty species found in the Low Veld. By some they are called mimosas, but this 
name really belongs to a related American group. Their blossoms—yellow and 
white—saturate the Low Veld with a sweet perfume in early summer; while their 
colour provides the bush lands with a vivid spectacle. 

The northern section of the Low Veld is dominated by the mupani (mopane) 
trees which grow in great parklands. Stunted in areas of poor and cooler conditions, 
they reach heights of 50 feet in the hot areas they love best. The mopane also has its 
aroma—a turpentine-like odour from the leaves if they are crushed. 

The most insistent aroma of the Low Veld is the warm, sensuous, earthy 
perfume reminiscent of the smell of new cut potatoes. This aroma comes from the 
diminutive fruits of the Phylfanthus species shrubs which are widespread throughout 
the Low Veld. Many people speculate about the origin of this “potato” odour, but 
the African tribespeople (who eat the little fruits) have no hesitation in pointing to 
what they know as the Thethenya shrub as the origin. ‘ 

Many of the trees an<jl shrubs have wonderful flowers. The bauhinia with its 
red blossoms; the tree fushsia with its dark red blossoms; the various cassia species 
with their masses of yellow, sweet-scented blooms; the gorgeous tree wistarias with 
their spring displays of violet-blue flowers; the kaffirbooms with their blood-red 
flowers and seeds: all these provide unforgettable spectacles. 

Some of the trees produce edible fruits and nuts with tangy flavours as distinct¬ 
ively wild as the taste of venison. The marula is one of the best known of these trees. 
The pale-yellow coloured fruits, about the size of small plums, have a sweetly-acid 
flavour and ferment very readily into 1 a potent alcohol. Bull elephants, as well as 
men, have discovered the delights of fermented marula fruit and, in the season 





when they drop and ferment on the ground, many a game animal has an unsteady 
gate and a slightly gay note to its bark, grunt or trumpet. 

The stamvrug (stem fruit) tree, flourishing along the escarpment, produces a 
particularly tasty fruit and in the summer season the tribeswomen living beside the 
roads sell baskets of the bright scarlet-coloured fruit. The agreeable taste is quite 
distinctive and singularly refreshing on a hot and thirsty Low Veld day. The jam 
is delectable. 

The gigantic baobab trees, growing north of the Olifants River and seen to 
perfection north of the Soutpansberg, are the real monarchs of the Low Veld for 
they have a character which makes them unforgettable. Their large, white gardenia¬ 
like flowers appear in early summer and result in an egg-shaped fruit about six 
inches long and covered in a velvety-grey fuzz. Inside the fruit there are numbers of 
seeds contained in a whitish material which, mixed with water, makes a sherbet¬ 
like drink. This flavour gives the name of “cream of tartar” to the tree, for the 
contents of the fruit does indeed contain tartaric acid and potassium bitartrate. To 
germinate the seeds, growers soak the hard pod in hot water for hours before 
planting. They grow readily, if slowly, but most young baobabs are destroyed by 
cattle or game. Those that survive reach ten feet in five years and soon fatten out 
into the familiar, bulbous shapes which make the adults dominate the entire world 
of trees of the Low Veld. 

















































THE RAIN QUEEN 


Many interesting tribes have their homes in the Low Veld 
and at least one of these groups, the Lovedu, has a history 
so strange that it surpasses even the imaginings of a roman¬ 
tic novelist of the ingenuity of Rider Haggard. During his 
stay in the Transvaal he heard of these people and their 
legendary queen, Mujaji, and from this came the famed 
romance of She (who must be obeyed). 

In the beginning the Lovedu people were part of the 
great Karanga tribe of Rhodesia. Some time in the sixteenth 
century a princess of this tribe had an incestuous child from 
her brother. With a handful of followers she fled from the wrath of her father, 
carrying with her the magic rainmaking medicines and secrets of her family. 

After some years of wandering the refugees found their way to the forest of 
Daja in the valley of the Molototsi River (near Duiwelskloof) in the Low Veld. 
In this sanctuary Mujaji and her people settled, tilling the land and erecting—in 
the manner of their Rhodesian parents—settlements surrounded by stone walls and 
stone terraces on the hill slopes. 

About the year 1800 A.D., tradition tells us that the growing tribe had a chief 
by the name of Mugodo, a mystic who claimed communion with the ghosts. In his 
dreams, these ghosts whispered to him that his sons were plotting his downfall. He 
killed all his sons. Then the ghosts whispered again, telling him to take his own 
daughter as a wife and with her found a dynasty of queens who would live in strict 
seclusion, ruling the tribe and practising the mystery of rainmaking while remaining 
beyond the sight and reach of ordinary mortals. 

Thus was founded the dynasty of the Mujajis. Each successive queen, when the 
infirmity of old age came, was obliged to drink a cup of poison and make way for a 
younger woman who would replace her under the same dynastic name. Bizarre 
rights took place around the suicide of the old, and the elevation of the new queen. 
The most important constituents of the rainmaking medicines were obtained at 
this time. The skin of the old queen and of several of her personal councillors was 
removed and stored away to be used piecemeal as need came. A child was also 
sacrificed, and sundry other rituals followed in order to replenish the magic 
pharmaceutary of the rainmaking chest. 

The exact process of rainmaking was the close secret of the queen. In a conti¬ 
nent as subject to droughts as Africa,, an ability to control the weather has always 
been regarded as the supreme skill of a magician. The reputation of the Mujajis as 
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weather-makers became supreme in Southern Africa. Supplicants begging for rain 
travelled to Mujaji’s court from tribes as far away as the Zulus. Rich gifts were 
showered on Mujaji; while the fear that she would withhold the rain if her tribe 
was attacked, provided her followers with a unique immunity in the general chaos 
of raid and counter-raid which kept the interior of Africa in a constant state of 
turmoil. 

The successive Mujajis thrived on their own mystery. Their court, perched 
high on the slopes of a hill, was regarded as something of an African Delphic 
Oracle and the atmosphere of enchantment was carefully maintained. Weirdly 
carved poles surrounded the central courtyard and the muted sound of drums 
could constantly be heard; while the entrance was guarded by special charms. 

With the coming of Europeans, Mujaji lost much of her aura of invisibility. 
There is no more ruthless a destroyer of such illusions than the tax collector. 
Mujaji found herself materialized from the realms of magic by the necessity to 
fill in her income tax form. Although she is still shy of visitors, her court may be 
visited and the strange grove of cycads on the summit of her hill may be explored; 
but only a trace may still be sensed of the old atmosphere of the deep mystery of 
many strange and unexplained things. ; 
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MAGOEBAS KLOOF 


Magoebas Kloof, buried in its gorgeous primeval forest, is one of the scenic treasures 
of Southern Africa. Up this great valley the road winds from Tzaneen to Peters¬ 
burg and all along the wayside may be seen a succession of lovely views of forest, 
waterfall, cascade, and tremendous mountain panoramas. 

There are many pleasant resting and picnic places, a favourite being the 
cascade known as Debegeni , shown in the illustration on the next page, where there 
is a fine natural swimming pool, and many shady places by the water’s edge where 
mankind may relax and while away a hot summer’s day in the coolness and peace 
of the forest. 

Magoeba’s Kloof was not always so tranquil. The name of the area is actually 
a European corruption of the name Makgoba, the chief of the minor Tlou tribe 
which once lived there. These people did not take kindly to the idea of paying tax 
to the old Transvaal Republican Government. In 1894 they went into revolt and 
a bitter little war was fought in the valley. 

Makgoba and his warriors retreated into the depths of the forest and defied all 
attempts to bring them to order. If man must fight, then a pleasanter place than 
this lovely valley could not be found as a scene of combat. With plenty of water, 
venison, wild fruits and impenetrable shelter, the rebels sustained themselves against 
all attacks. , 

The frustrated government force, defied by so elusive and stubborn a foe, 
found itself in stalemate. A circle of little forts was built around the forest in order 
to contain the rebels, and a crowd of mercenary Swazi warriors was employed to 
harass the rebels and attempt to track them down to their secret retreats. 

Only in 1895 was the rebellion ended. A party of the Swazis surprised two 
of Makgoba’s women in the forest. After some persuasion, the women guided the 
warriors to Makgoba’s hideaway. About half-way up the valley the Swazis found 
the chief and challenged him to mortal combat with one of their champions. 
After a vicious fight with clubs and spears, Makgoba was beaten to the ground. 
When he fell, the Swazis cut his head off and carried it away in triumph so that 
they could claim their bounty money. Behind them, the lovely valley was left in 
silence, with only Makgoba’s name lingering over it as a memory of past events. 



Left: Makgoba's head from a photograph 
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Right: The cascade of Debegeni 



















































































SEKHUKHUNELAND 


Sekhukhuneland is the home of the Pedi tribe whose chiefs have the family name 
of Sekhukhune. It is a wild and rugged portion of the Transvaal with an almost 
lunar-like landscape of sharp mountains rising steeply from the floor of vast plains. 
Rivers, such as the Olifants and the Steelpoort, shoulder their way through this 
wilderness, flowing through great ravines as they find a passage towards the distant 
sea. 

The people known as the Pedi wandered into this area from the west. They 
were Tswana people but in the mountains of their future homeland they found 
resident a minor group of Karanga people from Rhodesia. These pioneers were 
dispossessed but, fearful that the Karanga ancestral spirits would resent the change, 
the newcomers craftily adopted the name of the earlier people. Thenceforth they 
called themselves the Pedi, the nearest their Tswana language could get to the 
Karanga name, Mbedzi, of the dispossessed people. 

The Pedi resisted the authority of the old Transvaal Republic and three 
vicious little wars were fought—in 1876, 1878 and 1882—before they were subdued. 
Their great stronghold (shown in the illustration) consisted of a cluster of three 
strange hillocks —modimolle (place of the spirits), Mosego (place of cutting) and 
Tjate, the actual military centre, known to Europeans as the Fighting Kop. 

Tjate is quite an astonishing hillock to explore. It consists of a gigantic pile of 
loose rocks dumped on the flat floor of the plain as though some huge housemaid 
had endeavoured to clean the area and swept the debris into a single pile, riddled 




The three famous strongholds of the Pedi — Modimolle, Mosego and Tjate 


with caves, crevices and secret chambers. It was a superlatively strong retreat for a 
primitive people and, in fact, difficult to subdue even for a modern army without 
the use of such weapons as gas or flame throwers. 

In the second war with the Pedi a British force, led by the renowned general 
Sir Garnet Wolseley, besieged this weird stronghold and had a nightmare fight 
ferreting out the defenders, dropping dynamite into the crevices of the hillock, 
but never entirely subduing the place. No European has ever completely penetrated 
the deepest recesses of this mountain of mystery. Although the British army used 
tons of gun cotton in an effort to block the caves, they only opened new entrances. 
The Fighting Kop remains today, watching over the level floor of a grand valley in 
the mountains and but little changed by the wars of man. 

In the surrounding mountains, asbestos and chrome are mined, and the Pedi 
people may still be seen living their traditional way of life in a climate of warm 
days and cool nights when the heavens are ablaze with stars. 

Left: Asbestos mining high in the mountains of Sekhukhuneland 1 
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SWAZILAND 


Swaziland is a diminutive African state, only 120 miles long 
by 90 miles wide, but of tremendous physical variety and 
charm. From the rounded summit of the highest mountain 
in the country, the 6,113-foot-high Emlembe, almost the 
whole of Swaziland can be seen in one superb panorama 
embracing hills, mountains, ravines and bush-covered low¬ 
lands. 

The people known as the Swazis first made their appear¬ 
ance in this country about the year 1750 A.D. Tradition tells 
us that at this time a great body of migrating people trudged 
down the east coast of Africa from some original home in the 
north. Some upheavel occurred south of the bay of Louren§o 
Marques and the human mass disintegrated. Most of them 
continued their way southwards, settling in Zululand. But one section, led by a 
chief named Ngwane, entered Swaziland. 

The newcomers called the country kuJVgwane, in honour of their chief and 
made their homes in the hills overlooking the Phongolo River. From there they 
steadily expanded their control of the country, dispossessing earlier Sotho-speaking 
people who have left only traces of themselves in the form of stone-walled defensive 
works built on the summits of many hills. 

When the first Europeans—traders and missionaries—visited the followers of 
Ngwane, they found them ruled by a chief named Mswazi, and from him the name 
of Swazis was applied to his people. 

Mswazi was then Jiving in the northern portion of the country, finding a 
sanctuary m the mountains from the threat of Zulu raids in the south. His capital 
was known as Hhohho, said to represent the sound of baboons barking from the 
hills. Some of the loveliest scenery in Southern Africa surrounded this village. 
Mountain masses such is the Khahlamba and the Gobolondo reached up to the clouds. 

he beautiful cascade of the Popanyana (little river of the waterfall) provided a 
w ite jewel in the midst of this landscape of green grass and blue mountain: while 
great caves acted as strongholds in times of danger. 

Apart from being raided by the Zulus, the Swazis were themselves the terrors 
o the Low Veld, sending their regiments on looting expeditions to the lands of 
many tribes and replenishing their own depleted herds from the riches of others 
They formed an alliance with the Transvaal Republican Government for mutual 
aid and generally organized and managed their country with considerable skill. 
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Popanyana Waterfall 


A bizarre episode in the story of Southern Africa concerned the absurd 
Swaziland concession rush. In 1875, a young son of Mswazi, named Mbandeni, 
succeeded to the throne and during his rule a veritable flood of Europeans poured 
into his country. Lured by rumours of tremendous wealth, a variety of adventurers 
and opportunists rushed in in search of fortune. Some truly preposterous schemes 
were launched in Swaziland. The general mania was to secure a monopoly con¬ 
cession from Mbandeni granting (in exchange for an annual cash payment) 
exclusive rights over land, mining, trading, industry or transport. With this 
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concession in his possession 
the owner considered him¬ 
self bound to make a fortune when the country developed. Thus, 
one woman, a Mrs Parr, even paid a rental to Mbandeni for a 
concession to run refreshment rooms on railway stations although 
there was little likelihood of a railway being built for the next 
75 years. Another hopeful negotiated a concession giving him a 
monopoly over the generation of steam. With this he hoped to 
block the eventual building of any railway unless he was bought 
out at a very high price. 

The individuals who joined in this concession rush were 
extremely picturesque, to say the least. One of them, John 
Thorburn, entered the country bringing with him on an oversized 
wagon, a thirty-five foot long steam launch. This craft, which 
travelled farther overland than it ever did over water, had been 
carried up all the way from Cape Town in search of some navig¬ 
able river. It eventually came to grief on a sandbank near 
Lourengo Marques. 

None of the other concession seekers arrived with so unwieldy a piece of 
baggage, but most of them left the country much lighter than when they arrived. 
At the height of the mama Mbandeni was receiving R2,000 a month in concession 
rentals and few of them ever returned their owners with the slightest profit which 
was not the result of hard and honest work. 

Swaziland still retains many romantic memories of this hectic period. The 
old footpath from Barberton is still worth following. Along it many of the con¬ 
cession seekers found their way and the majestic 
scenery around them must have diverted even 
their money pre-occupied minds. At one point, 
high on the slopes of Emlembe mountain, this 
old path crosses a great ravine by means of a 
natural bridge of rock, known as esikhaleni 
Sebulembe (the pass of the spider). A journey 
along this path must have been a dramatic 
experience for the old timers and their pack 
donkeys, heading for the primitive court of the 
famed Swazi monarch. 

The Swazi people remain today an 
amiable, sunny and proudly independent 
nation. While most of their great tribal rivals, 
such as the Zulus, had the mortification 
of total subjugation to Europeans, the Swazis 




The Incwala Ceremony 


retained their country and clung to their time-honoured costumes and habits. 

Their picturesque huts and villages may be seen everywhere. Their young 
gallants still affect the vividly coloured costumes and decorative feathers of past 
years, and spend hours soaping their hair in the oxygenated water at the foot of 
cascades, bleaching it a startling blonde colour, and teasing the strands into a 
fuzzy mop. 

At the first new moon of each year, the nation also dances homage to its 
king in the spectacular ceremony of the incwala (first fruits). No more wonderful 
a scene of pagan ritual may be seen anywhere in the world. Traditional costume is 
worn by everybody. The warriors with their shields and sticks dance in massed 
ranks, singing strange songs—tabu for the rest of the year—consisting almost 
entirely of sibilants. 

Water is gathered from all the principal rivers, and even brought from the 
distant ocean. A great magic is made of rainmaking, the reinforcement of kingship, 
and the solidarity of the national spirit. It is a gala as well as a religious occasion 
and all the grandees of the nation may be seen there, playing their set parts in 
complex ceremonies of restless movement and intricate meaning. 
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The long range of the Drakensberg (the mountains of the dragon) marks the division 
between the Low and the High Veld of Southern Africa. From the Low Veld side 
the range looms sharp and steep like a mighty line of cliffs washed by the romantic 
ocean of bush. High precipice faces—vividly coloured with the yellows, oranges 
and reds of lichens—watch in silence the passing clouds, while from their summits 
there are prodigious views reaching far off to lost horizons. 

As m Natal, the Transvaal Drakensberg has special associations with the 
Voortrekkers. What was the most heroic and romantic of all the treks, that of 
Louis Tnchardt and his followers, found a way with their wagons across this great 
barrier. The story is both poignant and dramatic. 

It was in November; 1837 that the Trichardt trek reached the summit of the 
mountains from the west and looked down in perplexity at the Low Veld far below 
them. Seeking for a way to Lourenco Marques, they had already experienced a 
most tedious journey through the wilderness of the' Soutpansberg and the Pedi 

country. Now began the task of finding a way of descent to the lands 3,000 feet 
below them. 

Just to the north of the summit known as Ngopelle they marshalled their 
wagons. Day after day the men roamed about searching for a practical route of 
descent, but always returned disappointed to spend the evenings in aimless bicker¬ 
ing around the camp fires. 

It was the women—often considered as the real backbone of the Great Trek— 
who found the solution. In their quieter way they had also explored, ostensibly 
a miring the views, but m reality' keenly observing the tremendous precipices 
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down which, some how or other, they knew they would sooner or later have to go 
One night, half hesitantly, they announced that they believed they had found a 
line of descent “providing the men would not object to doing a bit of hard work”. 

And so the women were proved correct. A road was cut, zigzagging down¬ 
wards. On the 9th December the first baggage wagon, its rear wheels removed 
and its axle tied to skid branches cut from trees, was manoeuvred down the slopes. 
Day after day the party laboured; wagon after wagon slithered and skidded down 
successive stages. 

Christmas saw them still high up on the slopes but the Low Veld was nearer. 
Rain and mist handicapped them, but two months and ten days after the start of 
the descent, they all reached the bottom of the mountains and there, in the warmth 
of the bushveld, they camped and rested in the shade of a gigantic wild fig tree. 

From this point the trek continued eastwards, directly across the Low Veld, 
with the long line of the Drakensberg receding day by day into the blue of a misty 
horizon. Few of the trekkers were ever destined to see this lovely mountain range 
again. They reached Lourenco Marques in safety, through all the perils of wild 
animals and wild tribes, but then the mosquitoes proved the ultimate master. One 
after the other the trekkers sickened and died of malaria. 

But if ever ghosts haunt the scene of old endeavour, then the face of the 
Drakensberg still echoes with the sound of wagons scraping and squealing as they 
descended the heights, and at Christmas the echo of the laughter and singing of 
rugged men and courageous women, all resting for the day from their strenuous 
work, may be heard. ) 
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LOW VEL 

The Low Veld has always attracted to it an extraordinary 
crowd of human beings. Hunters, prospectors, adventurers, 
renegades, runaways, and escapists from convention and 
society, all find a congenial home in the vast spaces of bush. 
Some of them have proved wastrels or scoundrels; but many 
Lt.-Col. J. Stevenson-Hamilton have led lives of achievement or sacrifice and their story 

makes a record of patience and heroism 
We have already read how Louis Trichardt led his trek across the Low Veld 
t was as a result of his journey to Lourengo Marques that the first known European 
settler came to the Low Veld. This was the famous Juwawa Albasini whose £ory 
eads with more romance than any novel. Albasini, christened Joao by his Italian 

parents, ha d been left by his seafaring father at Lourengo Marques in 1832 in 
order to establish a trade. 4 

, . V' y< ;"' aft “ h j? arri '' al in Louren S o Marques, the town was completely 
acked by a band of refugees from Zululand led by the chief Soshangane. Albasi.fi 
then only 20 years of age, proved his life-long facility of getting on well with 
ered T' tnbeSpe0 P le - WhlIe the inhabitants of Louren ? o Marques were slaught- 
ed ’2; e ,, Wa f aClUa l> ' recelved into the ranks of Soshangane’s special cronies. 

his norm h al th Mfe re fT U r n ° f , Portu S ueie authorit >' in the town, Albasini resumed 
v " f d P' anned a ma J° r enterprise in safari-style trade with the 
Voortrekker groups then settling in the Transvaal. At the head of a long column 
of porters and hunters, Albastn. marched inland through the bush of the Low Veld 

A T °v y J U S Ced i ed In establlshln g a profitable trade but he took a liking to 
the Low \ eld. He planned that it should become a new colony of Portugal with 
the sonorous name of the Colonoa Da Santa Lu Z . ^ g 

Close to the Sabi River, in the area of the present Kruger National Park 
Albasini built for himself an inland depot. In those days the tsetse fly still infested 
parts of the Low Veld. Only human beings could siirvive the fly. Porters had to 
carry trade goods mlan<f until the fly-infested lower lying areas ended near Pre- 

Alba S - • K P ’-n u d the fly P etered out with the rising altitude. It was there that 
basmi built his depot as a resting place for the porters and it became the point 

rom which animal drawn vehicles could safely take over the chores of transport. 

men ^ rCgarded this lonel y de POt as his home. With his 

men he hunted ivory, fought small-scale wars with a crowd of cannibals who lived 

prP T eS h> ! e ^ yko PP; es to the north, and became regarded as something of a 
fhe authority'^ o“nd de^I foII ° Wing ° f <"er whom he exercised 
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PEOPLE 


Eventually love sought out the romantic figure of Albasini (Juwawa as he 
was known to the tribespeople). In 1847 he married a Voortrekker maiden and for 
her sake moved to a more civilized home on the southern slopes of the Soutpans- 
berg, where he lived to a ripe age, lording it over his followers, conducting a 
prosperous trade, and holding his own in a wild environment of primitive people, 
raids and counter-raids. 

The discovery of gold at such places as Mac-Mac, Pilgrim’s Rest and Barber¬ 
ton, brought to the Low Veld some of its most colourful characters. Prospectors 
rummaged through the bush hoping to find gold and many nameless piles of stones 
may still be seen which mark the burial places of these forgotten individuals. If they 
found no gold, then mosquitoes and lions, strong drink and hard living certainly 
found them. 

Traders also entered the Low Veld and established stores, often in situations 
so remote that, like spiders’ webs spun in glass cases, one wonders what customers 
were ever lured into dealings with the owner. Piles of decaying bricks, mounds of 
empty tin cans and gin bottles are all that remain of most of these pioneer stores. 
A small mound in the shade of a nearby tree often hints at the fate of the trader. 

One enterprising Hungarian, Alois Nellmapius, 
in 1875 set out to organize a regular transport service 
across the Low Veld, using an assortment of 
carriers—human, ox, mule and even camel—in an 
effort to defeat the tsetse. A number of stations were 
erected along the way from Lourengo Marques to 
Pilgrim’s Rest and these served as resting places and 
stages for the transport men. A constant stream of 
adventurous humanity made their way along this 
old transport road and in its day it was one of the 
most romantic of all the highways of the world. 

Stories are legion of how such travellers as 
Tiburle Morisot, the Frenchman, sat up one night 
to shoot a man-eating lion. Sitting in a protective 
pit, he dozed off. He awoke at 2 a.m. to find the lion 
licking his face with a file-like tongue. His scream of 
terror is said to have almost been heard in Paris. 

Mostyn “Mad” Owen was another regular 
traveller along the transport road, and one of his 
adventures is famous. Where the road forded the 










Charles Astley Maberly 


Komati River, a trader 
named Julius Furley 
had a store, hotel and 
pontoon from which he 
derived considerable 
wealth. To ensure that 
all travellers used the 
pontoon, even when the 
water was low, he 
attracted crocodiles to 
the area by regularly 
throwing hunks of raw 
meat into the river. 

Owen came riding 
along the road on a fine 
horse “salted” against 
the deadly horse sick¬ 
ness. Disdaining the 

- , . pontoon, he set out to 

lord the river. One of the crocodiles—an impudent brute—attacked and severely 
injured the horse. In a towering rage, Owen made his way to Furley’s hotel. There 
he borrowed a rifle and requested assistance. Nobody would budge. Owen cursed 
them all until he was blue in the face. A meek little Jewish traveller then volun- 
teered to help. Owen led him to the river, gave him the rifle and started to undress. 

s I ll jump in,” he said, “when the croc comes for me, shoot.” 

“But I can’t shoot,” wailed the little man, “I might miss, or even hit you.” 

Owen started to dress. 

“All right,” he saic* “you jump in, and I’ll shoot.” 

The little man did so. Owen shot the croc. 

A famous Swaziland character was Bob MacNab whose horse stealing and 
rustling activities often had the police of the Transvaal, Natal and Mozambique 
hot on his trail. Originating from a good Ayrshire family, he was not wholly bad. 
He just could not resist good horses or fat cattle. He had come to the Eastern 
Transvaal as a settler in the area known as New Scotland. Arrested in Natal when 
he was caught driving sixty stolen horses back to the Transvaal, he was sentenced 
to prison but after serving eighteen months was placed for deportation on a ship in 

Just before the ship sailed, on Sunday, 21st May 1871, he expressed a desire 
to attend church. Suitably dressed he was escorted to the service on deck. He 
promptly dived overboard, avoided all pursuit, and fled to Swaziland where he 
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made a home in a shack high up on top of the Lubombo range. He was involved in 
countless escapades and misadventures, served time in the Portuguese gaol on 
Mozambique Island, smuggled, rustled, but eventually died in his bed, well liked 
by all who knew him, and a most picturesque rogue. His portrait, drawn from a 
photograph, is shown on the bottom of this page. 

Two famous Lowvelders who considered each other quite insufferable were 
Lieutenant-Colonel J. Stevenson-Hamilton, appointed in 1902 as the first warden 
of the Kruger National Park, and Lieutenant-Colonel L. Steinacker who com¬ 
manded the rough-and-ready Anglo-Boer war force known to some as Steinackers 
Horse and to others as the Forty Thieves. The two colonels are shown in the por¬ 
traits on pages 20 and 21, but sparks flew if, in life, they ever found themselves in 
such close proximity. 

Steinacker originally raised his “forty thieves” in Durban at the height of the 
Anglo-Boer War and with them, and several pack mules laden with dynamite, 
rode up through the bush with the intention of blowing up the railway line linking 
Pretoria with Lourenzo Marques. Their adventures were hectic. They blew up a 
railway bridge near Malelane, captured Bremersdorp in Swaziland, looted cattle 
and had many wild fights with pursuing republican commandos. When Stevenson- 
Hamilton arrived after the war to take control of what was then the Sabi Game 
Reserve, he found Steinacker and his men still patrolling the border with Mozam¬ 
bique and no little argument followed before they were induced to disband. 

The Lowvelders of today are just as great a set of characters as the pioneers. 
One of the best known is Charles Astley Maberly, the wild life artist, writer and 
naturalist. Living in solitude on an isolated farm near Duiwelskloof, his great 
friends are the creatures of the wild. Monkeys, mongooses, and civets play around 
the house. The formidable bush pigs gather in dozens on his garden lawn each 
sunset, wallowing in the mudbath he maintains for 
them, and feeding on the maize provided by their 
human friend. The cheeky vervet monkeys scamper 
over his roof all day making faces through the 
windows. In the house there are huge piles of books, 
while the walls are decorated with the beautiful 
paintings of one of South Africa’s greatest artists. 

There are some who frown at all eccentricities, 
wishing everybody to be as dull as themselves. But 
such individualists as “Mabs” and all the other 
amiable characters of the Low Veld, certainly enjoy 
a most contented life. 



Bob MacNab 
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GHOST 


Ghost towns are the waifs of the mining industry—wistful relics of the boom years 
of rushes—the offspring of prospectors and diggers who spent their wealth gener¬ 
ously—af not wisely or well—and then, with the gold exhausted, abandoned the 
towns to the wind and the wilderness. 

On the heights of the Sheba Ridge, overlooking Barberton, lie the ruins of 
one of these towns, Eureka City. It had its birth in the great boom year of 1885. 
A Yorkshireman, Edwin Bray, discovered in a ravine on this ridge what became in 
its day the richest and most famous gold mine in the world, Bray’s Golden Quarry. 

Eureka City grew to house the men who rushed to the area to work in the 
mines established to exploit what was called the Sheba Reef, and from the begin¬ 
ning it was a.wild little town. Its first inhabitant, J. Sherwood, founded the town 
with a butcher shop and hotel. His worn-out old wife, notoriously the ugliest 
woman m the whole Barberton gold rush area, became jocularly known as the 

Queen of Sheba, and Sherwood named 
his pioneer hotel in her honour. 

This hotel became the centre of a 
town which, at the peak of the boom, 
held a population of 650 diggers. It had 
three stores, three hotels, a dozen 
canteens, a race 
track and a music 
hall. Fights, gamb¬ 
ling, and some 
barmaids 
features of 
life in the 



flashy 
were 
social 
town. 

The life of 
Eureka City was 
certainly hectic, 
but short. When 
Bray’s Golden 
Quarry was ex¬ 
hausted, and the 
rush petered out, 

Eureka City today. 


TOWNS 


Eureka City was totally abandoned. Today it is a 
complete ruin with only the foundations and a few 
walls still remaining of once busy streets and stores. 

In the valley of the Umhlondosi stream, on the 
border of Swaziland, there is another ghost town in 
a most serene scenic setting. Here, where the 
mountains of Swaziland seem as inscrutable and 
mistily blue as the eyes of your best beloved, two 
prospectors, Painter and Austen, found a reef of 
gold in July 1885. The whole valley seemed aurife¬ 
rous and a tremendous rush took place to the area. 

A straggling town mushroomed on the floor of 
the valley and this was named Steynsdorp in honour 
of a Government representative, Commandant 
J. P. Steyn, sent to investigate the rush. 

A particularly turbulent community made their homes in this town. Specula¬ 
tion was a mania in the place and the patchy nature of the reefs—with rich pockets 
mixed with areas completely barren—lent itself to swindling and the falsification of 
company returns. It is said that the salting of fraudulent mines in this valley, 
reached a degree of subtlety which made the genius of alchemists and French chefs 
seem barbarous by comparison. 

Strong drink in enormous quantities was consumed in the valley. Steynsdorp 
itself consisted largely of canteens, grog shops and so-called hotels. The stores were 
picturesque buildings of burnt-brick and their stock was certainly general: barrels 
of Cape brandy; Hollands “Squareface” Gin; mining implements; guns; dyna¬ 
mite; strings of onions; tin plates and mugs; baby’s bonnets; hob-nailed boots; 
foodstuffs; pictures on the wall cut from popular magazines showing the bouncing 
lovelies of the day; plugs of tobacco, and maybe a few broken teeth on the floor 
from past fights. 

The end of the boom saw Steynsdorp disintegrate almost as quickly as it had 
grown. The banks went broke; the canteens went dry; the local newspaper, a 
curious handwritten rag called The Phoenix, quietly folded up. The grass and the 
bush crept back into the streets and the rainstorms swept down from the mountains 
to wash the town to oblivion. Today only memories and ruins of Steynsdorp still 
survive. 
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THE SUDWALA CAVES 


Looming above the beautifully wooded valley of the bustling mountain torrent 
known as the Houtbosloop, there is a majestic mountain massif known as Mankelekele 
(crag on crag). In this great mass of dolomite rock there is one of the most astonish¬ 
ing caves in Southern Africa, an as yet unplumbed complex of passageways and 
giant chambers extending into the myster¬ 
ious heart of the mountain. 

In past ages these caves were formed 
when gigantic stresses cracked the dolo¬ 
mite. Rain-water percolated into the 
cracks, carrying carbon dioxide and dis¬ 
solving away the limestone in the rock, 
forming in the process a subterranean 
dreamland of vast caverns and passage¬ 
ways decorated with stalactites and stalag¬ 
mites in all manner of weird and fanciful 
shapes. It is as though nature in the 
privacy of these dark vaults has diverted 
some leisure moments in eternity and 
created a gallery of fantastic shapes and 
forms, and now exhibits them to mankind 
with a sly smile. 

What manner of human being was 
the first to enter the caves remains 
unknown. Tradition has it that the Swazis 
used the caves as a retreat during the years 
of tribal upheavals when they were being 
harried by raids from Zululand. One 
Swazi grandee, Somcuba by name, even¬ 
tually established a village close to the 
caves. He was a renegade from his own 
people. He had acted as regent while the 
young chief, Mswazi, was a minor. In the 
process he attracted to himself a substan- 

Right: The formation known as the Screaming Monster 

Left: The wonderful stalactite and stalagmite formations 
in the caves 


































































































tial portion of the nation’s cattle. 
When Mswazi came of age in 
1841, Somcuba retired with his 
herds to the village at the caves 
and refused to surrender his 
wealth to his proper monarch. 

Time after time the Swazis 
raided Somcuba but he always 
evaded them by retiring into the 
caves. Eventually he was caught 
by surprise and killed. But a 
portion of his followers had 
reached the caves and survived. 
Under an officer named Sud- 
wala, they remained in the area 
and the first European visitors 
found them still there, and were 
shown by them the wonders of 
the caverns. 

Within the caves there were rich deposits of bat guano and in the early years 
of the twentieth century these were, exploited as a source of fertilizer for the farms 
in the nearby valley of the Crocodile River. Fortunately not much damage was 
done during these excavations and the magnificent stalactite and stalagmite 
formations were left untouched. 

Today the Sudwala Caves are one of the great tourist attractions of the 
Low Veld. A road has been made leading to the entrance, beautifully situated in a 
shady forest half-way tup the cliff face of the mountain. Through this romantic 
entrance innumerable visitors pass to promenade through the gallery of lost 
geological ages, viewing with interest and astonishment the singular collection of 
formations, fancying all manner of strange characters and objects, admiring the 
subtle colouration frojn such oxides as manganese and iron, and awestruck at the 
enormity and acoustical perfection of such halls as the one named after the proud 
owner of the caves, Mr P. R. Owen. This is one of the largest subterranean caverns 
known to man. Altogether a fascinating place to visit, it is doubly wonderful in 
spring when the mountain slopes are brilliant with the colours of the golden 
Aloe recurvifolio, the scarlet of the kaffirbooms and the white of the wild pears, all in 
full blossom. 



Right: The picturesque entrance to the Sudwala Caves 
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LOW VELD ROADS 

The first trails on the Low Veld were blazed by the game animals. Migrating herds 
of antelope wandering from winter to summer pasturage; elephants crossing the 
mountain ranges: all found unerringly the routes of least resistance between any 
two points. 

Bushmen hunters followed the game and they blazed the pathways still deeper 
as they found their way to the water holes and to their favourite cave shelters, where 
galleries still remain of the pictures they painted on the faces of the rocks. 

The Bantu tribes, in their turn, followed these paths and some of them became 
major pathways such as the great anterial route leading from Louremjo Marques, 
across Swaziland and off over the High Veld to the mountains of Lesotho. Ndhlela- 
kayomi (the path never empty) was the name of this route for it was always busy 
with the comings and going of travellers, traders, and roving bands of warriors. 

Slave raiders, pedlars of beads and skins and trinkets, safari traders from the 
coast to the interior, ivory hunters, adventurers and explorers, all made their way 
along these paths. Wagons and carts turned the paths into rough trails; the advent 
of the more fragile motor vehicle demanded the first properly made roads with hard 
surfaces. But deep down beneath the smooth, black tarmac surfaces of today, the 
old game trails lie buried. Only the genius and technology of modern engineers in 
places has found easier routes by means of tunnelling, cutting and levelling where 
the old paths could not hope to pass. 

Left top: A Low Veld road passes a mighty baobab 

Left bottom: Wylies Poort through the Soutpansberg, with the Hendrik Verwoerd tunnels I 
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barberton 


The name of Barberton, it is said, is writ 
large in the hearts of British share investors. 
At the height of the great gold rush there, in 
the general mania of fortune seeking, they 
lost enormous sums through over-speculation 
in undeveloped companies, many of which 
were outrageously fraudulent. But all this 
was not the fault of Barberton or the great 
valley in which it lies. Gold was—and still 
is—there in plenty. If fortunes were lost over 
the place in the phrenetic rumour-ridden 
world of stocks and shares, then other for¬ 
tunes were made by the saner men who kept 
their heads and patiently mined the reefs of 
gold. 

The great valley of the Kaap River in 
which Barberton lies was known to the early 
prospectors as the Valley of Death. Mos¬ 
quitoes ruled the place like evil phantoms 
and man challenged their hegemony at his 
peril. Innumerable were the prospectors who 
vanished in the area, but constant rumours of 
gold lured more and more men to explore 
j the valley. 

The first payable gold in the Valley of Death, was found on the 3rd June 1883. 
This was the Pioneer Reef discovered by a renowned French prospector, Auguste 
Robert, known as French Bob. A tremendous rush took' place, followed by a bitter 
argument over claim fees and rights with the absentee owner of the land. 

At the height of the uproar, a party of Natal men, including Graham Barber 
and his two cousins, Fred and Harry Barber, found in June 1884, what became 
known as Barber s Reef. This was the richest gold reef so far found in Southern 
Africa and its fame attracted fortune seekers from all over the world. 

Barberton came to life almost overnight as a centre for the new rush. It received 
its name on the 24th June when the local mining commissioner, David Wilson, 
broke a bottle of Holland s Squareface gin over a lump of auriferous rock and 
launched the town on its boisterous career. 
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The year 1886 saw Barberton at the height of its boom, its streets crowded with 
some of the most picturesque characters ever known in Southern Africa. Weather- 
battered looking prospectors such as French Bob; immaculately dressed company 
promoters such as the dapper little Alfred Beit; gamblers such as Ikey Sonnenberg; 
racing men such as Ramsay Macnab, all busy promoting some scheme calculated 
to win them riches beyond belief. 

Footpads and highwaymen lurked around the fringes of society and at the 
height of the frenzy the local newspapers regularly published what they called 
“murder and outrage” columns. Two stock exchanges did a roaring business night 
and day; while dozens of canteens, grog shops, bars and music halls contended 
with the mines as the greatest money makers in the town. Reigning beauties such as 
Cockney Liz, Florrie and the Golden Dane put themselves up for auction in the 
evenings. 

It was all a wonderful bubble of the champagne of life—fun while it lasted but 
it had to burst. Almost overnight stock prices collapsed. Shareholders awoke to the 
fact that in their frenzy they had invested so much in Barberton that the place was 
hopelessly over capitalized. From the amount of real gold being produced in the 
area only the fortunate few could ever hope for worthwhile dividends. At the same 
time came the tremendous discoveries of gold on the Witwatersrand. Men simply 
deserted Barberton on the run. The streets were emptied; the stock exchanges and 
canteens closed down. But Barberton never became a ghost town. Relieved of the 
swindlers and rogues, Barberton survived the upheaval as the charming and 
prosperous little town of today. Sober industry and agriculture provide a stable 
economy although a glint of the old days still lightens up in the eyes of the town 
every time it hears the muffled echo of mining explosions rumbling through the 
surrounding hills. 

The Shiya-lo-Ngubo Dam 
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No gold rush anywhere in the world has ever occurred in a lovelier or more amiable 
environment than Pilgrim’s Rest. In a setting of high mountains, their slopes 
forever green and well watered, a bustling stream tumbles down the floor of a 
valley shaded by handsome trees. Cool and healthy, with a crisp touch to the air, 
this valley of the Pilgrim’s stream was an El Dorado to many seekers after fortune 
and, in the least, it rewarded those disappointed in the rush for gold with memories 
of an adventure and a carefree, restless life in a setting of unsurpassed romance. 

It was in 1873 that ‘a prospector known as “Wheelbarrow” Alec Patterson 
first explored this valley. In a picturesque community of prospector characters, he 
was notable for the habit of disdaining pack animals, and instead pushing before 
him his worldly impedinjienta in a wheelbarrow. 

“Wheelbarrow” Patterson found alluvial gold in the stream. He went off 
hastily to report his find and register his claims. Behind him a second prospector 
William Trafford, also entered the valley, pegged a claim and, because it seemed 
to him that his pilgrimage through life in search of wealth was over, he it was who 
gave the name of Pilgrim’s Rest to the scene of the new discovery. 

No rumour spreads with greater speed than a whisper of a find of gold. From 
every corner of Southern Africa and the outside world, men started to tramp 
towards this valley of gold. Three gi/eat camps were formed on the upper, middle 
and lower reaches of the stream. The middle reaches proved the richest, with many 
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finds of nuggets making fortunes for the men with claims pegged along its length. 

Countless tales have been told about the happy pilgrims of Pilgrim’s Rest. 
Perhaps the story of the wedding of Elizabeth Russel, the belle of the camp is 
typical. She was one of two pretty American sisters who worked a claim and were 
regarded in a most respectful and admiring light by the diggers. Their great friend 
was the local Anglican parson, the Reverend St Charles Frederick Cawkill Barker, 
a man whose popularity was such that he found it totally impossible to ever keep 
sober. Each digger he visited on his pastoral rounds plied him with drink instead of 
tea and his problem was real. 

The Reverend Mr Barker presided over the wedding of the fair Elizabeth. 
It was the greatest social occasion ever known in Pilgrim’s Rest. All the diggers kept 
sober, the minister was tied in his tent for the previous night to ensure his sobriety, 
and the weather was kind. Outside the church the diggers stood in line, showering 
the emerging couple with confetti and throwing before them miners boots. One 
disgruntled suitor could not resist the temptation. He let fly at Elizabeth’s head 
with a hob-nailed boot, bowled her over, was immediately challenged by the groom, 
well beaten, and the wedding ended in a real riproaring party with the pilgrims all 
as happy as the nature of the sparkling Pilgrim’s Creek. 

















































THE MURCHISON RANGE AND 
THE SELATI LINE 


It is said that the Selati Line was as crooked as the company which built it. The 
constructors deliberately included numerous bends for, being paid by the mile, the 
longer the line the more their profit. 

The story of the line is connected with the gold rush to the Murchison Range. 
Gold had long been known to exist in this remote range of hills. As early as 1870, 
Edward Button and James Sutherland found gold traces in the range they named 
after Sir Roderick Murchison, the renowned geologist. 

These first discoveries never amounted to anything payable but they served 
to keep the range in the minds of other prospectors. In 1888 there was a sudden 
rush to the area, led by the same French Bob who had found the Pioneer Reef near 
Barberton. He became the best known figure of this new rush and his camp became 
the site for a proposed town to serve as a centre for the miners. This town was 
named Leydsdorp, in honour of Dr Leyds, the State Secretary, and it soon at least 
had a cemetery which grew at a significant rate even though the town remained 
very much in the doldrums. 

To provide a transport route for this new mining area, the building of a railway 
line was planned. Whether the promoters of the scheme had any genuine idea of a 
working railway is very doubtful. A continental swindler styling himself Baron 
Eugene Oppenheimer negotiated a concession to promote the line and the details 
of the ingenious company he created, how he raised huge finance, and was uncom¬ 
monly free with bribery, make a rather dismal chapter in the history of the old 
Transvaal. 

Construction of the line actually started in 1892 from Komatipoort. By that 
time what little rush there had been to the Murchison Range had petered out. So 
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where exactly the promoters intended the line to profitably terminate remains 
unknown. The question probably did not concern them unduly. By that time they 
had amassed considerable wealth from the promotion and actual construction was 
almost a token gesture. The terminal point was said to be on the river known as the 
Selati, from a tribal chieftainess living there, but, in the general atmosphere of 
fraud, everybody involved in the project was at such cross purposes in making a 
fortune for himself that anything was possible. 

The whole scandal came to grief in 1895 when an honest Government Railway 
Commissioner, J. S. Smit, started to investigate odious rumours that twenty-seven 
miles had been deliberately added to the length of the line by means of loops. Baron 

Oppenheimer and his brother eventually each received three _ 

years gaol after a trial in Belgium. The line, then seventy-four 
miles long, was simply left to rust. It was only revived and com¬ 
pleted to Tzaneen in 1912. Even then its operation was hazard¬ 
ous, with one train a week making its way for 203 miles through 
country so wild that pitched battles were often fought between 
the crews and wild animals. Newington station became 
so notorious for lions—with would-be passengers so often 
forced up trees for safety—that pleas were made to the 
Railway administration for the provision of some security. 

The Administration sent a ladder. . 

That was all in the past. Today the Selati line is 
respectable and one of the busiest in Southern Africa 
with the heavy trains of iron ore, phosphate and ^giSl 
copper from Phalaborwa making their way to the 
coast for export, and modern diesel jUP 

electric locomotives drawing the loads — ffi flF 

across the ancient wilderness. — -— 





























































































































PHALABORWA, AND 
THE PREHISTORIC MINERS 

The gigantic open-cast working at Phalaborwa, with its complex recovery plants, 
its huge investment in heavy machinery and transport vehicles, and the involved 
technology of the manufacturing and finishing industry associated with it, makes a 
startling contrast to the primitive miners who first worked the metal deposits of the 
Low Veld. . 

Until about the year 900 A.D. the human inhabitants of Southern Africa were 
people of the latter stone age known as the Bushmen. In the Low Veld these people 
hunted the game animals and lived a wandering, adventurous life in the sunshine 
with little want or carej The pictures they painted on the walls of their caves 
convey a feeling of an immense joy of living; while many of their cave homes were a 
delight. 

In the eerie world of the baobab trees west of Messina there are many particu¬ 
larly fascinating relics of these early men. In the course of eroding a shallow valley, 
the Limpopo River has left behind a few flat-topped sandstone remnants of the 
original plain. These isolated piles of rock, riddled with caves and in an area of 
great game concentration, were ideal homes for the ancient hunters. 

At Matshete there is one of these sandstone piles. Its summit rises as a ridge 
150 feet above the level of the valley floor, and is split by a shallow and almost 


secret gorge in which the rain-water collects in pools. Game paths of measureless 
age lead the antelope to drink at this pleasant place; while in the sandstone walls 
enclosing this hidden valley there lies a fine cave, snug and secure. No place could 
provide a modern visitor with a better impression of how the early men lived. Food 
and water were there for the taking. The sun was warm and the atmosphere lazy. 
Paintings decorate the rock walls; while engraved into a natural table of rock there 
is a fine example of a prehistoric draught board. This consists of two opposing sets 
of sixteen cup-like hollows engraved into the rock. The whole cave, with its gaming 
table and its picture gallery, is so perfect that the modern visitor has the impression 
that the original occupants are simply away on vacation, and at any moment will 
return. 

The Bantu people who displaced the Bushmen were of the iron age, skilled 
workers in metal and diligent prospectors. Every surface outcrop of gold and iron 
was tested and worked, and the metal used to make jewellery, implements and 
weapons which they traded to other tribes, or even carried down to the coast of 
what they called Mpfumo (Mozambique). 

Messina was a great centre of this prehistoric mining. Shafts were dug, ladders 
of thongs with wooden rungs were made and large baskets lowered to collect the 
ore. Candles were made from the bark and pods of certain trees; bellows were made 
from skins. Tools were made of iron; the ore was pounded up with hammers; the 
rubble winnowed in baskets and the metal extracted in furnaces and poured into 
moulds. 

Tradition tells us that one of these iron age tribes wandered down across the 
Low Veld, prospecting for a new deposit of iron. Reaching an area of fever, they 
hurriedly retraced their steps and eventually settled in an area they named 
Phalaborwa (better than the south). There, in a cluster of stony hillocks, known as 

the Lulu (steep rising), they found 
their heart’s delight of iron and copper 
outcrops. They commenced an indus¬ 
try as Metal producers, supplying all 
the Low Veld tribes with spears, hoes, 
bangles and implements. 

Europeans re-discovered these 
ancient workings and the great mod¬ 
ern industries came to existence: 
copper mining at Messina and copper, 
iron and phosphate mining at Phala¬ 
borwa. The ancient shafts may still be 
seen, abandoned by the iron age 
miners when they reached' depths 
beyond which they could not haul the 
ore. 







































































THE DOWNS 

The name of The Downs (many people think 
who have been there) should really be “The 
Ups”, for the place lies on the very top of the 
Drakensberg in an area of clouds, mist and 
rain. The story of The Downs is closely 
associated with the lives of several great 
prospectors. 

In 1905 Orlando Baragwanath, who 
with Frank Lewis had discovered the copper 
belt of Zambia, travelled down the course of 
the Mohlapitsi stream accompanied by 
another prospector with the odd name of 
Haffendon Meintjes. The area was completely 
wild and in the course of a day’s ride from Haenertsburg they were forced to ford 
the stream forty-five times. 

An African footpath led them from the stream up to the heights of what the 
tribespeople knew as Jwanene (the grassy place), an undulating plateau forming a 
saddle on top of the Drakensberg. The path crossed this saddle and then descended 
on the east side into the Low Veld. Over 4,500 feet high, cool, and as green as 
England, the plateau was hemmed in by handsome mountains. Just to the south, 
Louis Trichardt had led his trek over the range, following an ancient trade path. 

On the eastern cliffs, on a farm known as The Crags , a red-haired, freckle-faced 
prospector named Ebenezer Gurr-Reed had already settled and was working the 
small Crags Mine. He it Was who had originated the name of The Downs, for the 
plateau reminded him of the Surrey downs of England. Gurr-Reed and his wife, 
a former Swiss missionary, Louisa Robert, were a strange pair of eccentrics. Both 
loathed noise to such anj extent that they even housed their fowls in sheds so low 
that the roosters, being finable to stretch their necks, found it impossible to crow 
in the night. There was a great deal of head knocking and frustration in that 
poultry pen. 

Baragwanath liked the area so well that he secured a farm on the plateau and, 
with his prospector-partner, Frank Lewis, tried to breed merino sheep. The two 
bachelors erected a wattle and daub shack and made a tortuous road down to the 
valley of the Mohlapitsi and thence down to its junction with the Olifants River, 
where a trader had a lonely store at the end of a track leading to the outside world. 

Right: Swimming in the crystal-clear water of the Mohlapitsi 
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Disease wiped out the sheep and Baragwanath and Lewis had to revert to 
mining in Rhodesia to restore their finances. In 1908, however, Baragwanath 
returned, married a girl he had known throughout his prospecting years (see Trail 
of the Copper King ) and commenced producing such things as seed potatoes. 

It was a long and hard struggle to get a farm established in so isolated a setting. 
Lewis went off to work a gold mine and make money. He returned broke. He went 
down to inspect Gurr-Reed’s mine one day in 1910, tramped back, and died in his 
sleep that night. Gurr-Reed’s mine, in any case, was not notably profitable. It was 
just an adit in the cliff face, with an open scar of rubble leading down to a rickety 
little three stamp mill driven by water power. The water was led by a neat furrow 
decorated with ferns. The artistic effect was ruined, so far as Gurr-Reed was con¬ 
cerned, by the frogs that croaked in the place all night. He and his wife spent many 
an evening with a lamp and a trident spearing the bullfrogs. A few traces of gold, 
an occasional small nugget, fruit and their own farm produce kept him and wife 
alive until he died and she, after remaining alone for some while, became feeble 
and went down to the Elim Mission to wait for death. 

The Baragwanaths battled on with their farm on the heights. They had at 
least one piece of good fortune. Field Marshall Smuts came up to The Downs 
botanising and mountaineering. He drove up the hairbreadth track from the 
Mohlapitsi and was so shaken by the experience that he arranged for it to be made 
into a proper road, thenceforth known as Smuts’s Road. Other people acquired land 
on The Downs once communications were easier. Today it is a beautiful and almost 
astonishing piece of the Eastern Transvaal, a perfect stretch of Surrey transported 
to the summit of the Drakensberg, with a tremendous view from the escarpment 
edge far off over the Low Veld. 

































































LYDENBURG AND OHRIGSTAD 


Lydenburg (the town of suffering) has a lugubrious name which has nothing what¬ 
soever to do with its pleasantly sylvan situation in a broad valley covered with long, 
green grass. The name and the town had their origins with the Voortrekkers and 
the renowned leader Andries Hendrik Potgieter. 

In 1845, when the British took over Natal, Potgieter and his followers resolved 
to remove from Potchefstroom to a new town. This they planned to establish 
above the 25th degree of south latitude which the British claimed as the most 
northerly point of their sphere of influence. This new town was named Andries- 
Ohrigstad in honour of Potgieter and a merchant of Holland who was a great friend 
of the trekkers. 

The new town was laid out on a fine-looking site in a broad basin in a mass 
of hills. Unfortunately the basin proved insufferably hot in summer and subject 
to flooding at times of heavy rain. Something in the air also seemed to stimulate 
quarrelling; while mosquitoes were a plague. 

After three years the Voortrekkers abandoned Ohrigstad. Potgieter led his 
own followers on a new trek to the north, where, on the slope of the Soutpansberg 
they established a new town eventually known as Schoemansdal. The remaining 
inhabitants of Ohrigstad also abandoned the place after a particularly bad fever 
season in the summer of 1848-49. These people preferred to move south and they 

were the founders of Lydenburg in 
September 1849. The name referred 
to their unfortunate experiences in 
Ohrigstad which was left as a ghost 
town of the old Transvaal with 
little of it remaining today save 
memories. 

Lydenburg started as simply a 
huddle of houses built beside a 
water-furrow where the bullfrogs 
croaked all night. But despite its 
humble appearance, the little town 
became, for a while, one of the 
world’s capitals. In January 1857, 
during the time of great political 
dissension in the Transvaal, the 
inhabitants of the Lydenburg area 
proclaimed themselves independent. 



The little town became the capital of the 
Lydenburg Republic which extended 
over all land between the Olifants River 
in the north and Zululand in the south. 

The republic remained independent 
until the ending of the so-called Boer 
Civil War in 1864. By that time Lyden¬ 
burg town had a population of the 
members of fifteen families and it can 
hardly be described as a metropolis. 
Swarms of wild animals still overran the 
country-side and there were only 2,000 
Europeans living in the entire area of 
the former republic. 

Prospectors such as the famous Tom 
McLachlan wandered into the town and 
traces of gold found in the nearby rivers 
provided the inhabitants with hope for the future. No payable gold was ever found 
close to the town, but it did develop as a base for several gold rushes into the 
mountain area to the east and as a transport centre of considerable importance, 
having a sound agricultural industry and copious amounts of water from such 
mountain torrents as the Sterkspruit and the Dorpsrivier. 

The mountain streams are famous for trout and they flow through gorges of 
considerable beauty. The Spekboom River is a particularly fine example of one of 
these streams. Its banks are well scarred by the signs of a gold rush when about 
200 diggers worked alluvial deposits, some with no small profit. When the author 
last visited the area he found one prospector still busy, a dear old man of 82 named 
H. G. Brown who loved the wilderness so much that he could not bear to see a 
deformed tree. Each afternoon he occupied the twilight hours in pruning the 
riverside trees of their broken branches, and then retired at sunset to sleep in his 
solitary shack while the river murmured of golden dreams to him all night. 


















































GRASKOP 


Graskop (the grassy summit) is a pleasant and 
friendly little village situated on a green 
terrace on the edge of the Drakensberg, high 
above the heat and bush of the low country. 

It is a great centre for the timber 
industry, with the surroundings blanketed 
beneath a dense plantation of trees, and the 
air always carrying the perfume of newly cut 
timber, of great trees felled and trimmed to 
provide the poles, pitprops, boxwood and 
pulp for the manufacture of paper. 

The scenery of Graskop is the scenery 
peculiar to the edge of the Berg. There are 
many majestic view sites looking eastwards 
over the miles of low country. It is a land¬ 
scape of waterfalls, with numerous streams 
taking the bold adventure of a leap from the 
heights to the Low Veld, sprinkling the 
precipice faces with their spray and watering a multitude of lovely ferns. 

Kowyn’s Pass, named after an early Kwena chief, carries the road up the face 
of the mountains. In former years this was an important trade pathway and many 
files of weary porters made their way up the slippery gradients. Close by, another 
path, known as SwartbooVsyPath , goes down to the Bushbuck Ridge, descending the 
mountains by means of a nightmare staircase composed of mossy boulders leading 
down for 2,000 feet through a tunnel of trees whose roots creep across it like 
gigantic serpents. 

A road leads northwards along the edge of the mountains, taking the traveller 
on a panoramic route past many lovely scenes, such as the much-photographed 
Pinnacle Rock (shown in the illustration); the high waterfalls at Lisbon and 
Berlyn; the dramatic outlook known as God’s Window; and the strange potholes 
at Bourke’s Luck, where gold was found in the early days. From this point the 
road returns through Pilgrim’s Rest, and then back to Graskop over what was 
known to the old prospectors as the Divide, a high saddle of land on which the road 
seems to pause for a little while to ( catch its breath at the beauty of the scene, 
before descending on the other side. 
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THE SABIE-SAND 
RESERVE 


The Sabie-Sand Game Reserve is the largest 
private nature reserve in South Africa. It con¬ 
sists of a block of twenty huge farms lying along 
the western boundary of the Kruger National 
Park. Originally surveyed by W. H. Gilfillian in 
the days of the old Transvaal Republic, they were 
each given rather odd—and indeed incongruous 
—names extracted by the surveyor from his school atlas or memory of overseas 
places. Thus, in the heart of the bushveld, there is a Toulon and an Alicecot, although 
they have no earthly resemblance to those namesake places far off in Europe. 

The farms passed into individual ownership. Attempts were made to farm, 
ranch and prospect them in hope of finding deposits of valuable metals. The owners 
had no success. The farms fall in what nature seems resolved to maintain as an 
area of wilderness and, for the good of mankind, it is agreeable to have such places 
where the individual may refresh and relax his mind from the tensions of life in the 
cities. 

Today the twenty farms are owned by thirty-nine different owners whose 
joint holdings comprise some 154,000 acres. Each owner retains his private rights 
to his own homestead, but the farms are combined into what was named the 
Sabie-Sand Game Reserve after the two principal rivers flowing through the area. 

On the 27 th January 1965 this block of farms was declared a game reserve and 
flora area. It is separated from the Kruger National Park by a veterinary fence; 
while a similar fence separates the western boundary from the adjoining tribal 
areas. The main entrance to the reserve is through a picturesque arched gateway 
at Newington station where a bespectacled African of most serious demeanour is on 
guard. Entrance is by invitation only. A full-time European warden—the well- 
known Harry Kirkman, formerly of the Kruger National Park—watches over all 
the farms forming the reserve. 

It is a fascinating reserve to visit. Roads tunnel through a dense and most 
beautiful forest, and even without the spectacle of all the game animals the place 
would be a botanist’s and bird watcher’s delight. 

Roaming through this wilderness there are—according to careful count— 
25,000 impala; 3,000 wildebeeste; 2,000 zebra; 1,000 giraffe; 500 kudu); 200 
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warthog; 100 waterbuck; and numerous smaller antelopes and wild cats. Predators 
—lions, leopards, cheetahs, hyenas and jackals—are scattered over the whole area; 
while elephants wander at will. 

The fortunate owners of portions of this co-operative game reserve have built 
for themselves pleasant retreats where, in a setting of complete wilderness, they 
may still enjoy familiar comforts, but with the added excitement of elephants 
occasionally wandering through the front garden. 

The construction of dams and the sinking of boreholes has supplemented 
natural supplies of water and the population of game shows every sign of flourish¬ 
ing and increasing. An entrancing experience is to drive through this game reserve 
just after night has fallen. Then it is that the bush is alive, with all manner of eyes 
watching, peeping, and dancing down the glades like African will-o-the-wisps. 
All the sounds of the African night may also be heard, with the voices of the animals 
providing the solo sounds to the rich orchestral background of a myriad insects, 
frogs and toads, and the muted play of the wind through the leaves of an immeasur¬ 
able number of lovely trees. 



Right top: The lodge on Alicecot, one of the delightfully informal ranches in the Sabie-Sand Reserve 
Right bottom: Relaxing on a Low Veld summer's day , in the cool setting of the Debegeni Waterfall 
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THE EASTERN LINE 


The Eastern Line, running for 352 miles from Pretoria to Lourengo Marques, has 
a story of singular drama and tragedy behind its construction. An old saying tells 
us that more men died in the construction of this line than there are sleepers 
carrying the rails. This may well be so. 

The idea of the line was an old dream of the Transvaal Republic. It was the 
only answer to the problem of a transport route to the sea through such a wilderness 
as the Low Veld, where transport animals had to run the gauntlet of lions and 
tsetse fly, and their mortality rate was ruinous. 

Intense political intrigue and financial manoeuvring preceded the construc¬ 
tion <of the line. President Burgers of the old Transvaal Republic brought himself 
to political ruin in trying to raise the finance in Europe, and meanwhile persuade 

Left: The waterfall of the Elands River , between YVaterval Boven and Waterval Onder ) 
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The entrance to the old, tunnel 


his own countrymen that the construction 
would not be a work of evil. 

Construction eventually started from 
Louren^o Marques in 1887 and was under¬ 
taken by a British Company as far as the 
Transvaal border. A pretty rough and ready 
crowd of engineers and labourers were 
assembled for the task, with various inter¬ 
national sub-contractors awarded specific con¬ 
tracts. Fights, rivalry, sabotage and rough- 
house tactics were common. One notorious 
crowd of toughs known as the Irish Brigade 
kept the whole of the Low Veld in uproar with 
a particularly wild succession of escapades, 
including the capture in Louren<;o Marques 
harbour of a small Portuguese gunboat. 

From the Transvaal border to Pretoria 
the line was built by a Dutch company. 
But again, numerous international sub-contractors were awarded specialized tasks. 
George Pauling, one of the most famous of all railroad constructors, was responsible 
for building some of the most difficult stretches, such as the complex route through 
the narrow gorge of the Crocodile River. On the site of the present Krokodilspoort 
railway station, Pauling had his great construction camp, known as Poort City , 
complete with saloons, barmaids, and a hospital famous for its daily sweepstakes. 
Every afternoon the doctor (Dr Williams) 
created a pool to which each patient contri¬ 
buted one shilling. Then the temperatures 
were taken. With 135 men out of every 
thousand dying of fever) the temperatures 
were generally rather varied. The man with 
the highest temperature won the pool. 

At 180 miles from (Lourengo Marques 
the ine reached Waterval Onder (below the 
waterfall) and then, aided by a two-and-a- 
half mile length of rack railway, a 233-yard 
long tunnel and deep cuttings, it climbed the 
face of the escarpment to reach the cool 
summit of the High Veld. This was the most 
spectacular section on the whole journey for 
the tunnel acted as a dramatic gateway 
between the High and the Low Velds. 


The memorial at Waterval Boven to the builders 
of the line: one of the countless boulders they 
moved, and a length of the original rack railway 
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The gradient here was a stiff one-in-twenty and special cogwheel locomotives 
pushed the trains from behind. The journey up the pass was a fascinating experience 
of travel, with the dramatic transition as the trains passed through the tunnel of the 
grass-covered heights giving way sharply to the tree-shaded floor of the great gorge; 
while—within spray reach—the Elands River tumbled down in a waterfall of 
superlative beauty. 

On the edge of the High Veld was built the railway centre of Waterval Boven 
(above the waterfall). This marked the end of the really difficult portion of the con¬ 
struction, and on the station there was erected a simple but effective monument to 
the men who had given their lives to the work—one of the countless boulders their 
efforts had moved and a stretch of the rack railway. In modern times the route of 
the railway up the pass was altered to allow of an easier gradient. The old tunnel, 
with its beautiful stone work, is still preserved, however, as an interesting tourist 
feature and it is pleasant to walk through it and, from the lookout on the top end, 
to watch the white beauty of the waterfall tumbling down from the heights. 
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NELSPRUIT 


Nelspruit is the principal town of the Low Veld. It is superbly situated in the 
centre of the fertile valley of the Crocodile River. A cluster of high granite domes— 
most ancient of rocks—stand guardian over the place; while the valley floor is a 
green and lovely cultivated garden of citrus groves, mango, avocado pear and 
pecan nut trees. Poinsettias, frangipani, oleander, bougainvillea, red bauhinia 
and golden-flowered acacias add vivid splashes of colour to the green. In December 
and January the town itself is particularly lovely for then it is that the flame trees, 
flamboyants and jacarandas are in full bloom and the streets are shady tunnels. 

Nelspruit had its start in 1890 when there was an auction of farms in the valley 
of the Crocodile River. The Nel brothers acquired the farm on which the little 
spruit flows which now carries their name. Other farmers such as B. M. Bester 
and the famous H. L. Hajl settled in the area as neighbours and started to farm, 
but fever had still to be conquered in the Low Veld and, together with the handicap 
of poor transport, inhibited any considerable development. 

Then the Eastern Line was built between Lourengo Marques and Pretoria, 
and its route passed directly up the valley. Nelspruit, 127 miles from Lourengo 
Marques, became a major point on the railway: the junction for branch lines to 
Graskop and Plaston, and a pivotal point for tourists travelling to such places as 
the Kruger National Park or Barberton. 

The conquest of malaria fever in ]the 1930s released the valley from its greatest 
handicap. From thence on development was spectacular. On such farms as 
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Riverside and the great Crocodile Valley Estates, there began some of the most 
intensive agricultural activity to be seen in Southern Africa. These places are now 
model farms, and the air of the valley is saturated with the sweet perfume of the 
blossoms of the seried ranks of trees. 

Nelspruit town is a friendly and attractive place. Its buildings show the 
influence of the sub-tropical climate, with bright colours and surroundings of 
gardens bubbling over with luxuriant vegetation. The town hall—shown in the 
illustration on the right 
—is a particularly 

pleasant building. In 
front of it, in the shade 
of the flamboyant trees, 
there is a wagon-wheel 
sundial, serving as a 
memorial to Louis 
Trichardt’s trek across 
the Low Veld. 

One third of the 
total export citrus of 
South Africa is des¬ 
patched from Nelspruit. 

On the outskirts of the 
town there is the Gov¬ 
ernment Research Ins¬ 
titute for Citrus and 
Sub-Tropical Fruit. 

Tobacco and sugar are 
also grown in the 
valley; while enormous 
crops of tomatoes are 
produced. Honey is 
another pleasant prod¬ 
uct bf the area and its 
taste, when you carry a 
jar off with you to a 
distant city, is a subtle 
reminder of warm Low 
Veld days and the 
masses of orange 
blossoms. 











































JOCK 

OF THE BUSHVELD 

Jock of the Bushveld, by Percy 
Fitzpatrick, ranks without doubt 
as the great literary classic of 
South Africa. First published in 
1906, it has never since been out 
of print. In many editions and 
many languages to the extent of 
nearly a million copies, without 
the need of trash, sex or sadism, it 
has given a deep pleasure to 

innumerable readers, and is likely to continue this amiable role for many years 
to come. 

One of the reasons for the success of this remarkable autobiographical narrative 
is its complete authenticity. For all those who know and love the Low Veld, 
Jock of the Bushveld distils some of the very essence of the essential romance of this 
landscape of bush and game animals. Its characters are the real people of the Low 
Veld in the golden age at the end of the last century—transport men, prospectors, 
hunters and adventurers. And so little, changed is the basic landscape today— 
notwithstanding all the modern developments—that it is still possible to relax in 

the shade of the same trees, such as the fine old 
acacia growing six miles from Barberton on the 
Kaapmuiden road (shown on the opposite page) 
where Percy Fitzpatrick and his beloved dog, 
Jock, used to camp in the course of their restless 
wanderings with the transport wagons. In the 
public gardens of Barberton there is a fine 
bronze of Jock, standing alive and alert in a 
familiar landscape. It was modelled by Ivan 
Mitford-Barber ton. 

The illustrations of Jock of the Bushveld are as 
famous as the story. By the time Fitzpatrick (who 
was born in King Williams Town) wrote the 
book, he was a wealthy man, 44 years of age and 
a leading figure in the gold mining industry. The 
days of hardship and adventure in his youth, and 
the bitter disappointment when tsetse fly killed 
all his oxen and brought him to ruination, were 



Edmund Caldwell 


memories of the past which he placed into his book. Then he determined to find an 
artist capable of the most superlative illustrations. 

In London, chance directed Fitzpatrick to an exhibition and there, hanging 
amongst a variety of paintings, he saw a water colour of a kudu bull which was 
complete perfection. The name of the artist was Edmund Caldwell and Fitzpatrick 
sought him out with the offer of a commission to travel to the Low Veld and 
illustrate the book. Caldwell accepted with delight. 

At that time Edmund Caldwell was 55 years old. He had been born in 
December 1851 in Canterbury where his family for generations had been employed 
in the creation and maintenance of the stained glass of the great cathedral. He was 
the eldest son of a family of four boys and two girls. All were artistic and Edmund 
started to draw when he was very young. Sydney Cooper R.A. had an art school 
in Canterbury and there Caldwell studied, later going to London to specialize 
in game animals and develop a supreme skill. He exhibited several times in the 
Royal Academy and elsewhere. Illustrative commissions took him to Canada (1904) 
and Rhodesia (1905), before he accepted Fitzpatrick’s offer. For over six months 
he worked in the Low Veld and in Johannesburg on the drawings for the book. 

On his return to London, Caldwell continued his artistic career, living in 
Studio 2 of the famous Primrose Hill Studios. In his later years Caldwell went blind. 
His last painting, unfinished before his sight failed, was a magnificent oil of ele¬ 
phants standing in the brilliant sunshine of the Africa Caldwell knew and loved so 
well. He died on the 28th March 1930. Percy Fitzpatrick died in his home Amanzi, 
near Uitenhage, on the 24th January 1931. Their combined work lives on as fresh 
and alive as on the day the first word in it was written and the first illustration 
drawn. 







































































TZANEEN, 


The valley of the Letaba River 
is one of the most fertile and 
beautiful in Southern Africa. 
All manner of sub-tropical 
fruits, nuts, winter vegetables, 
tea and timber grow in the 
area; while its scenic beauty— 
majestic mountains crowd 
close around the headwaters 
of the river and the valley 
gradually opens out into the 
great bush-covered lowlands 
of the Low Veld—is such that 
a journey through the valley 
is a delight to all travellers. 

Tzaneen is the principal 
town of this valley. It is a 
bustling and surprisingly mod¬ 
ern little place to find in the 
basically wild setting of the 
Low Veld. Handsome com¬ 
mercial buildings and attract¬ 
ive homes in lovely garden 
settings make up the town and 
it is a pleasant centre from 
which to explore the surround¬ 
ing country. The town had its start in 1912 when the celebrated Selati 
railway line was built to this point, and the cluster of corrugated iron sheds 
and shacks of the contractors erected at the terminus became the nucleus for the 
town. The origin of the name is curiously obscure. So many tribal fragments, each 
speaking a different language, live in the area that it is difficult to discover which of 
them originated the name. The most convincing explanation given by the tribes- 
people is that their neighbours referred to them as the baTsanene (people who live 
in small villages) and from this Europeans picked up the name of Tzaneen. 
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AND THE VALLEY OF THE 
LETABA RIVER 


In the 1890s, when the gold rush to the Murchison and Sutherland ranges was 
in full swing, the Tzaneen area first became well known, for many prospectors and 
hunters found their way to the Low Veld down the valley of the Letaba River. 
At the time they were too dazzled by the hope of fortunes in gold to think in terms 
of the natural fertility of the soil, but the beauty of the place lingered in their 
memories. 

The rushes to both the Murchison and Sutherland ranges proved fiascos and 
personal tragedies to many of the prospectors. In those days the mosquito was the 
master of the low country and nobody knew how to dispute its control. Every 
prospector’s hut was full of medicine bottles. A hundred specifics were tried and 
discarded. Some swore by bluegum juice, others used tincture of warbury, and 
many tried liquid arsenic. But the mosquito was always the winner. The rush 
petered out and only abandoned shacks were left full of empty bottles, old rags, 
faded yellow newspapers, and graffiti on the walls recording the names of men 
who had died there and such pithy comments as the celebrated: 

A gold mine is just a hole in the ground, with a fool at the bottom, a liar on top, and a 
crook in the office at the Stock Exchange. 

Malaria fever was conquered in the Low Veld during the 1930s, largely by 
the guidance of the famous Professor Swellengrebel of the League of Nations and 
the work of Dr Siegried Annecke, whose honoured name is perpetuated in the 
research institute at Tzaneen, now with its energies concentrated on the eradica¬ 
tion of bilharzia. The lifting of the great scourge of fever was like the banishing of a 
nightmare from the mind of a sleeper. The Low Veld awoke to a new life entirely 
and the progress it has made in the last thirty years has been tremendous. 

It is a particularly wonderful experience to drive up the Letaba Valley from 
Tzaneen. This is a drive of superlative beauty. The whole valley is a garden of 
sub-tropical fruit; with flowering plants (notably poinsettia) and trees of great 
variety. The road finds its way up the valley with the towering mass of the Wolkberg 
(cloudy mountain) looking down from the heights. Climb¬ 
ing the escarpment and passing what is known as George’s 
Valley, the road reaches the lovely cascade of the upper 
Letaba and the handsome Ebenezer Dam before joining 
the main Tzaneen-Pietersburg road at the head of 
Magoebas Kloof. 










































Duiwelskloof (the ravine 
of the devil), it is said, 
received its name not from 
any abandon in the way 
of life of the inhabitants 
there, but from the slip¬ 
pery red mud which made 
the rainy season a diffi¬ 
cult time for the old trans¬ 
port drivers. Today a rail¬ 
way line and a magnifi¬ 
cent tarmac road both 
lead through the ravine. 
Instead of the rains being 
regarded as a nuisance by 
the people of the valley, 
they are now eagerly wel¬ 
comed as essential for the 
growth of the great plan¬ 
tations of eucalyptus trees, 
and transport proceeds 
unhindered. 

The village of Dui¬ 
welskloof is a picturesquely 
situated centre for the 
■ timber industry. It has 
grown up on the farm 
Duiwelskloof originally 
owned by Willem Viljoen. 
At the time of the coming 
of the first European 
settlers, the ravine was 
unhabited, but it lay very 
close to the tribal area of 
the famed Mujaji, the 
Queen of the Rain. As it 
happened, the time of the 
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coming of the European pioneers coincided 
with the great drought of 1889. All of 
Mujaji’s magic failed to bring the rain 
clouds and she blamed the white inter¬ 
lopers as being the disturbing factor to the 
rain gods. 

Warriors were sent to harass the 
Europeans, avoiding a direct confronta¬ 
tion, but setting fire to crops and buildings, 
and driving cattle on to cultivated lands. 

There was a general alarm. Many people 
fled for safety; while those that remained turned their farmhouses into miniature 
forts and defended their own by means of homemade landmines and the accuracy 
of their shooting. A European commando was eventually mustered and sent to the 
area. Mujaji’s warriors were driven away and good rains during the 1891 season 
made them more tolerant of settlers in their vicinity. 

From Duiwelskloof there are several very interesting drives leading into a 
green and beautiful environment. Mujaji’s village lies twelve miles away and this 
is a fascinating place to visit. Another spectacular route climbs through the 
eucalyptus trees and over the summit of the great hill dominating the eastern side 
of the ravine. This road branches off from near the Duiwelskloof railway station 
and climbs up the hill, with many fine views of the ravine. After two miles there is 
a junction. Turn right up the road marked Weltevreden. 

After two miles of climbing, the road tops the summit and the traveller is 
rewarded by one of the supreme views of Southern Africa. Stretching into the 
distance there is a tremendous panorama of tree-covered hills sweeping off to the 
cliffs of the Drakensberg. The town of Tzaneen nestles in a fold in the hills, like a 
child dozing on a green counterpane. The great Wolkberg dominates the Drakens¬ 
berg ; while the mighty bushveld stretches off to the east. The air has a languorous, 
heavy, Low Veld aroma. The huge plantations blanket the slopes with neat patterns 
of trees, firebreaks and forest tracks. 

It is pleasant to see this panorama at any season and at all times of the day. 
But at dawn or sunset it has a mystery of atmosphere which is dreamlike. Delicate 
pastel hues replace the harder colours of noon. The shades of night fall as gently 
over the landscape as a veil over the face of a bride, with a slight smile and the 
tenderness still to be seen in her gentle eyes. 
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THE VENDA 

The Venda people who inhabit the range of mountains known as the Soutpansberg 
(salt pan mountains) not only live in a most fertile and beautiful area, but are 
themselves an interesting group of human beings with many ancient legends and 
customs originating in the years when they were part of the old Empire of Mono- 
matapa (the Karanga people) which is now Rhodesia. 

One of the most spectacular sights to be seen in Africa is the domba ritual 
performed by the Venda girls during the period of initiation. The ritual has its 
start when the daughter of a chief reaches puberty. A phala phala (kudu) horn is 
blown to summon all girls in her age group to attend the initiation. For nine months 
(symbolizing fertility) the girls must attend this initiation and a ritual fire is kept 
alight for the whole period. 

The secrets of the tribe and the mysteries of sex, life and death are taught 
to the girls. There are many mimes and secret objects. Each night and morning 
the domba is danced. To the throbbing of drums the girls arrive dressed in capes 
covering a dancing costume which is very slight indeed. 

The girls, perhaps 200 or more, form into a long line, their hands holding the 
elbows of the person in front, with the chief’s daughter in the lead. Throujgh the 
light and shadows of the fires, they weave in a slow, sinuous movement resembling 
that of a great snake for this is their dance in honour of the god of life and love and 
fertility, the great python. 
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MALA MALA 


Mala Mala (the sable antelope) is the name of one of the farms comprising the 
Sabie-Sand Game Reserve. To reach it you follow a track for eleven miles from 
Newington station, tunnelling through a green forest of trees. Impala, wildebeest, 
zebra and giraffe scamper across the road ahead and there is no knowing what 
game animal may be seen as you turn around every bend. 

At the end of the road, on the banks of the Sand River, there is a magnificent 
camp with a cluster of bungalows, a superb lounge and dining-rooms, an open air 
boma and a swimming pool, all so situated that they look out over the river where 

the game animals habitually come to drink. 

Guests at Mala Mala spend their days roaming through the bush, following 
tracks in four-wheel drive vehicles or sitting in hides and tree top observation points 
in order to watch, or photograph, game and birds. A great feature of the place is a 
hide built on top of a 2,000 year old leadwood tree. Game carcasses are left at the 
foot of this tree and lions are regularly lured there to provide watchers with real 
grandstand views of all the antics, squabblings, and sheer gluttony which accom¬ 
pany such banquets in the African wilds. 

The Kruger National Park boundary is only four miles away. Such private 
nature reserves as Mala Mala serve the dual purpose of buffering the game reserve 
from the adjoining areas of human habitation and of providing special features and 
privileges of game-watching not normally available in the more congested National 
p ar k 

Many such places are in process of development along the western borders of 
the Kruger National Park; while on the eastern (Mozambique) side the wilderness 
area offers hunters the chance of pursuing big game and wandering at will in real 
safari style. Only a few yekrs ago the future of all game sanctuaries was under bitter 
attack by farmers and land developers who envied the game animals their home¬ 
land. Now the inestimable value of the game sanctuaries is realized and a great 
tourist and recreational industry is coming into being just to allow human beings 
the pleasure of seeing the creatures of the wild. 
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In the year 1875, there was bom in Ulm, Germany, a boy named Conrad Frederick 
Genal. All through his childhood he dreamed of adventure in Africa. At the age of 
19 he and two other young art students decided to make their way to North Africa 
and join the French Foreign Legion. Genal served for some time in this area and 
then was transferred to what was then French Indo-China. Having no enthusiasm 
to see Asia, he decided to desert. 

As his ship passed through the Suez Canal, Genal dived overboard. He was 
wounded by a shot from the guard on the ship but managed to reach the bank and 
scramble to safety. The fluent Arabic he had learned in North Africa now served 
him usefully. He disguised himself as an itinerant Somali trader and walked south 
along the Nile, through Egypt, the Sudan, Uganda and then into Kenya. 

At some stage on his journey, Genal conceived the idea of painting friezes: 
on the walls of hotels in exchange for his keep and 10/- per completed yard. His 
work soon became well known and his technique developed as he travelled. He 
painted by preference in colour and liked to do scenes of Africa—the great lakes, 
game animals, slave raiders, hunters and explorers. Reaching Rhodesia he met a 
girl, Alice Watts, and fof her sake took on a steady job as a railway guard but 
could not stand the monotony. He moved to Umtata, in the Transkei and there in 
1901, married his girl and tried to earn a living as a painter. 

Experiencing hard Ijimes he moved back to Rhodesia as a railwayman. But the 
itinerant urge was in him. Trailing an increasing family he resumed the life of a 
wandering painter, travelling all over Rhodesia, the Transvaal and Natal. He was. 
in Durban when the First World War broke out. As a German, he was interned, but 
escaped when he learned that his only son had died and the authorities refused him 
parole to attend the funeral. 

Passing as an Italian he made his way to Louren^o Marques. There he 
remained until his wife wrote to say that things were quiet and the search for him 
was over. He returned to Durban, jjkfter three days he was arrested and spent the 
rest of the war in the internment camp whiling away the time doing inlay work. 
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At the end of the war he resumed his painting 
life, doing hotel friezes and church decorations in 
such places as Greytown, Ermelo, Piet Retief, 
Newcastle, Pretoria, Kestel, Harrismith, Warden 
(where he decorated the Dutch Reformed Church 
in 1924), Clocolan (where he decorated the town 
hall and several private farmhouses such as those 
of the Newberry and Naude families). He travelled 
up and down the Great North Road, painting 
such places as the Crested Crane Hotel, Mpika, 
the Roman Catholic Church and the Great North 
Road Hotel in Broken Hill and many other 
buildings unfortunately long since demolished. 

Back in the Transvaal he decorated with a 
Jock of the Bushveld theme the Impala Hotel, 
Barberton, and, in monochrome in 1936, the hotel 
at Noordkaap with scenes of Zeederberg coaching 
days and hunting. At Bremersdorp (Manzini) in 
Swaziland he also decorated the lounge with a 
colour frieze of the great lakes, while the walls of 
the bar were painted with a witty monochrome 
frieze showing a scene of a medieval town and a 
procession of quaint-looking people approaching a 
fair. Even as far south as Grahamstown he decor¬ 
ated the house of one of his daughters, Florence, 
who had married the waterworks engineer at 
Howieson’s Poort. 

On the 2nd June 1939, this wandering artist 
reached the end of his travels when he died in 
Durban from asthma. Those buildings, such as the 
hotels at Barberton and Noordkaap, which still 
contain his wall paintings treasure them greatly 
and his memory is one of the legends of the Low 
Veld. There are many different accounts of his 
eccentricities. 


































































































































































































































































S ABIE 

The little town of Sabie is situated in one of the 
most superb natural settings in Southern Africa. 
The Sabi (fearful) River, so named from its evil 
reputation on the Low Veld for floods and 
crocodiles, has its source high up in the Drak¬ 
ensberg. Joined by numerous tributaries— 
many with lovely waterfalls and cascades, such 
as the Lone Creek (shown left) and the Bridal 
Veil falls—the Sabi flows eastwards through a 
great amphitheatre dominated by the two 
heights of Mount Anderson (7,498 feet) and 
the Mauchberg (6,944 feet). By the banks of the 
Sabi, in this amphitheatre some 2,000 feet 
above the Low Veld, the town of Sabie has been 
built. Its origin was romantic. 

In 1880 a well-known Low Veld character, 
H. T. Glynn, purchased the farm on which the 
town was destined to be built. He settled there, 
farming, hunting, prospecting, and leading an 
hospitable, amiable sort of life which earned 
him the nickname of the Squire of Sabie. 

Early in 1895 Glynn took a party of friends 
on a picnic to the Little Sabie Falls. Luncheon 
provided targets for a shooting match. The 
empty bottles were arranged on a ledge of rock 
and the marksmen opened fire. The bullets 
chipped off the rock and exposed what became 
known as the Sandstone Reef. The target 
practice was promptly abandoned. One of the 
picnickers, Captain J. C. Ingle, who knew 
something of gold, prospected the reef with 
most exciting results. 

In October 1895 the Glynns-Lydenburg 
Gold Mining Co. was launched and, in the 
teeth of formidable difficulties from water 
flooding and refractory ore, produced 1,240,646 
ounces of gold and showed a fine profit of 
j£2,217,332 before the mine eventually closed 
down in 1950. 

Left: Lone Creek Waterfall 
Right: Long Tom Pass 


Sabie was the offspring of this mine and although gold is no longer recovered 
from the area in any significant quantity, it is interesting to know that the prosperity 
of the town continues to be a direct result of the first discovery of gold. Mining is 
impossible without timber for pit props. The slopes of the mountains were reasonably 
rich in natural timber but this was soon cut out to meet the demands of the miners. 

The logical next step was to start plantations and today Sabie is the centre of a 
tremendous industry in timber. The forestry infant has far outgrown its original 
mining parent and it is permanent. Huge plantations cover the slopes of the moun¬ 
tains. These are the largest hand-planted forests on earth and among the saw-mills 
handling the timber is the Acme, the largest in Africa. The timber is railed out and 
used all over South Africa for a great variety of purposes, including, possibly, the 
antique wove paper on which this book is printed. 

From Sabie there are many beautiful drives, including the road to Lydenburg, 
which climbs over the Drakensberg by means of the Long Tom Pass (shown below). 
On the way may be seen many reminders of the mining days of the past, the scars of 
old adits and drives, overgrown pathways, and tin signs still creaking in the wind 
indicating the sites of such forgotten enterprises as the Jack Pot and the Little 
Joker mines. 





































CROOKS’ 


Crooks' Corner was the name given to one of the wildest and 
most remote portions of the old Transvaal—the wedge of 
land tapering off into the junction of the Limpopo River 
with its tributary, the Pafuri. At the tip of this wedge there 
stands a beacon marking the meeting place of the borders 
of Rhodesia, Mozambique and the Transvaal. The possi¬ 
bilities of this beacon, and the wildness and remoteness of 
the country in which it stood, were apparent to many 
runaways from justice, outlaws and renegades in the past. 
A man living in the vicinity of the beacon could always 
avoid capture by the police of one country, by the simple 
act of walking across the border into foreign territory. 
Quite a community of rascals at one time made their homes 
close to this beacon and Crooks’ Corner was considered by 
them to be a perfect sanctuary. 

Stephanus Cecil Barnard, known as Bvekenya, was the best known of all the 
men of Crooks’ Corner. He was a man who lived very close to nature and his story, 
as told in detail in The Ivory Trail, is one of restless adventure in the years between 
1910 and 1929. 


S. C. Barnard (Bvekenya) 
most famous of the men qf 
Crooks' Corner 


Bvekenya (he who swaggers as he walks) was no runaway from justice when he 
first reached Crooks’ Corner. He was a powerfully built young man of 24 intent on 
a career as a professional ivory hunter. Crossing into Mozambique he experienced 
a series of misfortunes which eventually turned him into a veritable prince of 
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poachers and a wanted man for the 
police of all three countries meeting at 
Crooks’ Corner. 

Bvekenya spent hard but joyous 
years shooting elephants, smuggling the 
ivory to, market, outwitting the police 
and more than holding his own in very 
tough company indeed. Many of his 
adventures are still talked about in the 
Low Veld; while the African tribes of 
the bush remember him with awe. 

Bvekenya was one of the few 
Europeans who had the experience of 
witnessing the great gathering of ele- 


The little store at Crooks’ Corner 
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phants thought to be nature’s way of mixing blood in the herds. According to the 
Shangane tribesmen, these gatherings still take place in the wilds of Mozambique 
each December. Bvekenya witnessed 300 animals at one of these gatherings, sport¬ 
ing in the water of a shallow lakelet, making love, playing pranks on one another, 
and enjoying themselves exactly like a crowd of humans on holiday. 

Among the elephants in this gathering was a gigantic bull known to the 
Shanganes as Dhlulamithi (taller than the trees). For years this great animal crossed 
Bvekenya’s path. He pursued and was pursued by it, but in the end, when he had 
the elephant squarely in his sights, he let it live for he had killed enough. 

The overgrown graveyard of Crooks’ Corner may still be seen. Few of the 
graves have any identification but there are some very strange characters lying 
buried there. Many of them had managed to live for years on diets seemingly made 
up of whisky and quinine. The effect of such nourishment on their complexions was 
interesting, but they seemed to survive heat, loneliness, mosquitoes, and lions with 
impunity. 

The little store built in 1910 by two European traders, Alec Thompson and 
William Pye, in its day saw many strange events, and the comings and goings of 
many furtive customers. 
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THE KRUGER NATIONAL PARK 


The Kruger National Park is probably the best-known wild life sanctuary in the 
world and is today justly regarded as a great tourist asset and so essential a part of 
South Africa that it is impossible to think of the country without it. This happy 
position is only a comparatively recent development. It was not so many years 
ago that the idea of a wild life sanctuary was most bitterly contested and the des¬ 
cription applied to the place by its first warden, Lieutenant-Colonel J. Stevenson- 
Hamilton, that it was Cind)erella who became a princess, is extraordinarily apt. 

Game animals, and man’s efforts first to destroy and then to conserve them, 
provide some of the most fascinating stories of Africa. The story of the Kruger 
National Park is particularly romantic, for the wonderful spectacle it is today was 
only made possible by the' efforts of a minority of conservationists who intervened 
to defend the game animals from total extinction by hunters and spoilers. 

The Low Veld had always been regarded as one of the great areas of big game 
in Africa. With ample and varied grazing, a sufficiency of water in the flow of 
numerous rivers and a climate that was warm in summer but always made tolerable 

by cool, refreshing nights, it was an ideal home for game 
animals. Immense herds of zebra, wildebeest and buffalo 
made their homes there; while eland, kudu, giraffe, sable 
and roan antelope, waterbuck, nyala, tsessebe and a host 
of smaller antelope such as impala, wandered at will in the 



shade of the trees. Dining on them were numerous predators—lions, leopards, 
cheetahs, wild dogs, hyenas and jackals—while elephants, rhinos and hippos were 
the monarchs, knights at arms and court jesters respectively of this empire of wild 
life. 

The great gold rushes to such places as Barberton and Pilgrim’s Rest, together 
with the steady settlement on farms in the Low Veld, brought many human beings 
into close proximity with the game areas and there commenced a veritable holo¬ 
caust of slaughter. President Kruger, himself a great hunter, was appalled at the 
ruthlessness of the destruction. It was only too apparent that the Low Veld would 
eventually be totally denuded of its wild life unless something was done. 

In 1889, therefore, President Kruger induced his Volksraad to agree to the 
prohibition of shooting in areas of the Low Veld which had become notably 
denuded of game. In 1898 the area between the Crocodile and Sabi rivers was 
finally proclaimed as a game reserve, but the outbreak of the Anglo-Boer War 
prevented any further development. 

For the duration of the war, the game animals were subject 
to still more slaughter by wandering Boer commandos and such 
British military units as the celebrated Steinecker’s Horse based 
at Komatipoort. It was only at the end of the war, in 1902, when 
the new British administration took over the Transvaal, that 




























Paul Kruger’s dream of a sanctuary for the creatures of the wild came to reality. 

A short-statured and shorter-tempered British lieutenant-colonel named 
J. Stevenson-Hamilton was appointed as first warden over what was known as the 
Sabi Game Reserve. In him destiny had provided the ideal man for the role of 
defender of the Low Veld’s wild life and guardian father of what became the 
Kruger National Park. 

Journeying into the area, Stevenson-Hamilton selected as his base the railway 
siding with its few shacks and a crude fortification built at the planned site of a 
bridge over the Sabi River. The disused railway track led for fifty miles to Komati- 
poort and was the only relic of the famous Selati Line which had been at least 
partly completed. 

At this place the redoubtable lieutenant-colonel settled down and applied 
himself with such energy and resolution to the task of organizing the future national 
park that the few resident Africans named him Skukuza (the one who turns things 
upside down). This name remains on the site of his base, the administrative centre 
and principal camp of the Kruger National Park. 


Memorial stone and tablets to those responsible for the creation of the Kruger National Park, 14 miles north 

of Skukuza 



Wessel Groenewald, one of the rangers of 
former years 


With a minimum of means, Stevenson- 
Hamilton occupied his time in fighting poachers 
and persuading land-hungry farmers and meat- 
hungry hunters that the area was closed to them 
forever. They did not take kindly to the idea. 

Political agitation, stormy letters to newspapers, 
open threats of direct action to seize land in the 
reserve, personal abuse of Stevenson-Hamilton— 
all these things made life lively for the first warden. 

In the teeth of it all he persisted, planning the 
whole great park, making the first roads and 
building the first camps. 

In 1903 a second game reserve was estab¬ 
lished between the Letaba and the Pafuri rivers 
where it bordered on the notorious hideaway of 
poachers and tough characters known as Crooks’ 

Corner. This hundred-mile long by fifty-mile wide 
stretch of mopane bushveld became known as the 

Shingwidzi Reserve from the river of that name, the Shingwidzi (place of ironstone), 
which meanders across the Low Veld through a lovely riverine forest of giant trees. 
To act as guardian of this area, Stevenson-Hamilton appointed a remarkable and 
picturesque individual, Major Fraser, as ranger and he was established at a post 
named Malunzane. 

Major Fraser, a strapping, red-bearded Indian army type, is still remembered 
in the Low Veld for his love of dogs and whisky, of which creatures and liquid he 
maintained close to his person considerable stocks. Two other well-remembered 
Low Veld characters were employed by Stevenson-Hamilton as rangers in the Sabi 
Game Reserve. These two were Gaza Gray, stationed at Lower Sabi, and Harry 
Wolhuter, stationed at Pretorius Kop. It was in 1903 that Harry Wolhuter, while 
investigating reports of a party of policemen shooting game on the Olifants River, 
was attacked by lions as he was riding one sunset. Dragged off by a big male lion, 
he saved his life by feeling for the heart of the animal as it carried him away and 
stabbing it to death with a pocket knife. The skin of the lion and the knife are on 
view today at Skukuza. 

At the end of 1903 the area of the Sabi Game Reserve was extended north to 
the Olifants River. From this river to the Letaba River, the Low Veld was a pro¬ 
claimed mining area with various mining companies prospecting (fortunately 
without success) for minerals. From the Letaba River to the Pafuri River lay the 
Shingwidzi Game Reserve. The two reserves covered 14,000 square miles of wilder¬ 
ness and were guarded by the warden assisted by four European and fifty African 
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The Entrance gate at Phalahorwa 

rangers. No visitors were allowed unless by special permit. Game animals, after all 
the shooting, were scarce and extremely shy. 

The idea of developing these two game reserves into one great national park 
was the logical answer in Stevenson-Hamilton’s mind to the constant clamour of 
the Philistines that the reserves be eliminated as simply waste land. Great argu¬ 
ment, persuasion and much hard work had to be devoted to this dream before it 
reached reality. 

The Union of South Africa had to be forged; the First World War had to pass; 
numerous threats of de-proclamation warded off; and the interest of the general 
public slowly aroused until they started to take to their hearts the idea of a perma¬ 
nent sanctuary for wild life, and one which they could see for themselves. The 
exciting possibilities of this were first impressed on them in 1923 when the South 
African Railways started running fortnightly winter train tours (known as “round 
in nine”) to beauty spots in the Transvaal and, if only because the route passed 
through the Sabi Game Reserve, included this hitherto unreachable area on the 
itinerary. They soon discovered that it was the real highlight of the entire tour. 

The public started tc| talk about the wonders of the game reserve. More and 
more people wanted to see it. The Minister of Lands, Colonel Deneys Reitz, also 
happened to be personally keen on wild life and receptive to the idea of conserva¬ 
tion rather than destruction. In 1923 he officially inspected the Sabi Game Reserve 
and as a result a National Parks Ordinance was drawn up; the Wild Life Protection 
Society became an increasingly influential and articulate champion, and the 
enemies of the reserve found themselves in some disarray. 

Photographers arrived, such as the American, Paul Selby, and their work, 
widely published, attracted still more interest. In 1925, Stratford Caldecott was 
sent to the Sabi Game Reserve by the railway administration to secure publicity 
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material and he and Stevenson-Hamilton 
then conceived the idea of naming the pro¬ 
posed National Park after President Kruger 
who had, in fact, started it. 

And so it came to pass, after all the 
turmoil and contrary opinions, that on 31st 
May 1926, Piet Grobler, then the Minister of 
Lands, moved in Parliament in Cape Town 
the second reading of the National Parks 
Act. The leader of the Opposition, General 
Smuts, supported the motion and it became 
law without a dissentient vote. The Kruger 
National Park was born, therefore, in the happy atmosphere of final unanimity. 
Its boundaries were redrawn, the land between the Sabi and Shingwidzi reserves 
being added to form a single huge 7,340 square miles wild life sanctuary, 200 miles 
long from the Crocodile to the Limpopo River. 

From thence on the park was progressively opened to the public with a net¬ 
work of roads constructed and camps built to provide accommodation. The 
number of visitors increased at an almost overwhelming rate. In 1927 three cars 
entered the park when only the Pretorius Kop area was open to the public. In 
1929, 850 cars entered the park by which year it was open as far north as the 
Olifants River. In 1931 the Shingwidzi area was opened and in 1933 it first became 
possible for a tourist to motor the full length of the park and the entire area with all 
its riches of game animals, birds and magnificent flora was at last displayed to the 
public. 

Lieutenant-Colonel J. Stevenson-Hamilton remained warden of the Kruger 
National Park until the 30th April 1946 when, after forty-four years of unparalleled 
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service, he finally retired and made his home at White River until his death. His 
name will forever be associated with this most majestic wilderness. The more 
than 150,000 visitors who now enter the Park annually, the cheerfully bustling 
camps, the roads and bridges, and the whole elaborately managed place of today, 
provides an astonishing and moving contrast to the picture of one man riding 
through the trees to Sabi Bridge in 1902 to settle there in isolation and start the 
whole thing off on the strength of his own dedication. 
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